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CHRONICLE 


Special Message on Canal Bill.—President Taft sent 
a message to Congress in which he reiterated his belief 
that the remission of tolls to American vessels engaged 
in the coastwise trade was not a violation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, but laid stress on the importance of 
giving evidence of good faith in the observance of treaty 
stipulations. He suggested the passage of a joint reso- 
lution declaring it to be the purpose of Congress in pass- 
ing this legislation not to abrogate any treaty obligation. 
This would permit any claimant who believed himself 
aggrieved to bring suit under the terms of the treaty and 
carry it to the Supreme Court of the United States for 
final determination of the meaning of the provision. In 
the absence of such a resolution the Supreme Court 
would be compelled to accept the Panama Bill as being 
the latest expression of Congress, and therefore as re- 
pealing anything contrary thereto which might be con- 
tained in any treaty previously drafted. There seemed to 
be no disposition on the part of the House leaders to 
press at this session any resolution of the character of 
that recommended by the President, as there was no like- 
lihood that the President would veto the bill if his resolu- 
tion was not carried out. The Senate committee on inter- 
oceanic canals voted 8 to 6 not to accede to the Presi- 
dent’s request. 


President Signs Canal Bill —President Taft affixed 


his signature to the Panama Canal Bill. In an ex- 
Pp 


planatory memorandum he denies Great Britain’s right 
to “read into the Hay-Pauncefote treaty a surrender 
by the United States of its rights to regulate its own com- 
merce in its own way and by its own methods.” 


The 
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President gave out a long memorandum in which for the 
first time a portion of the British protest is quoted. This 
shows that Great Britain not only objected to exemption 
of American shipping from tolls, but also assumed that 
remission of the tolls paid by American vessels would 
controvert the spirit of the treaty. As many nations re- 
imburse their merchant vessels for tolls paid at Suez and 
some are preparing to do the same at Panama, the Presi- 
dent declares that should the United States be prevented 
from doing so at Panama, this country, the builder and 
owner of the canal, would be placed at a great disadvan- 
tage compared with other nations. 


Warships Hurry to Nicaragua.—Orders were issued 
by the Navy Department at the instance of the Depart- 
ment of State that the cruiser California, flagship of Rear 
Admiral W. H. H. Southerland, commander-in-chief of 
the Pacific fleet, should be hurried to Corinto, Nicaragua, 
with 700 men aboard, including sixty marines. The 
Prairie, with 750 marines aboard, left Philadelphia on 
August 24 for Panama to land the marines at Colon, from 
which point they will be speedily conveyed to Managua. 
The cruiser Denver, in charge of Commander Thomas S. 
Washington, was intercepted at Magdalena and with 150 
bluejackets hurried to Corinto. The concentration 
American forces in Nicaragua is due to the latest des- 
patches to the State Department from Mr. George T. 
Weitzel, the American Minister at Managua. Mr. 
Weitzel, backed by 350 marines and 100 bluejackets from 
the Annapolis, has been keeping the rebel bands from 
destroying American property and has been protecting 
the lives of defenceless persons in the Nicaraguan capital. 
General Mena, the rebel chief, has threatened to bombard 
Managua again in the face of the emphatic warnings of 
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the United States government and the decisive defeat his 
forces sustained in the last attack. 


One New Battleship.—The naval bill as signed by the 
President carries $123,220,707, an increase of $4,600,000 
over the measure as it passed the House. Although the 
bill appropriates $15,000,000 for the most powerful bat- 
tleship practicable and corresponding with the develop- 
ment of the navies of the world, the vessel will be no 
larger than it would have been if two ships had been au- 
thorized and the naval authorities had not been handi- 
capped by Congress. The ship now authorized will be 
named the Pennsylvania. It will carry twelve fourteen- 
inch guns and will have a displacement of 31,000 tons. 
This will be by far the largest and most formidable vessel 
yet proposed by any power. 


Langley Memorial.—A memorial tablet in honor of 
Samuel Pierpont Langley, pioneer in the invention of 
flying machines heavier than air, will be executed in 
marble and hung in the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington. The name of Professor Langley, who was 
president of the Smithsonian for many years, is asso- 
ciated especially with aeronautics and the study of 
the solar spectrum. In the field of astronomy he dis- 
tinguished himself by the invention, about 1880, of the 
bolometer, an instrument of extraordinary delicacy in 
detecting changes of temperature. The first successful 
flight of his “aerodrome” was made in May, 1896. Later 
in the same year a similar aerodrome flew about three- 
quarters of a mile, attaining a speed of thirty miles an 
hour. 


Canada.—‘‘The Sous of England” propose to hold an 
English Language Congress. The proposal assumes that 
the late Congrés de la Langue Frangaise was hostile to 
the English language, an assumption that can not be called 
less than wicked.——The Women’s League for Free and 
Compulsory Education is working to evoke a general de- 
mand for such education throughout the Province of 
Quebec in state controlled schools. To raise funds it will 
have a “Tag Day.” Tag days, even for charities that ap- 
peal to all, are a nuisance; for sectarian purposes they 
are provocative of disorder. What would be said if a 
Bilingual School League were set up in Ontario and a 
Tag day organized in Toronto to get money for it ?—— 
The Artisans Canadiens-Frangais had a splendid celebra- 
tion in Montreal for the blessing of their new building in 
Viger Square. They were incorporated in 1876. In 1896 
they numbered only 11,900 members. Now they are 50,- 
000. The Delegate-Apostolic presided over the function. 
———The plans for naval defence and imperial federation 
which Mr. Borden has, at least, discussed in England, 
even if he has not committed himself to them, are causing 
no little unrest. To obviate this it was proposed to take 
the matter out of partisan politics by calling Sir Wilfrid 


Laurier into consultation. Naturally, Sir Wilfrid is not 








likely to consent to such an unpractical idea. The next 
session of Parliament promises, therefore, to be a lively 
one. A Redistribution Bill based on the late census will 
have to be passed. It is thought that a general election 
will follow, and the Liberals profess themselves to be 
confident that they will return to power. 


Great Britain—Mr. Winston Churchill’s controversy 
with Mr. Bonar Law has caused much ill feeling. The 
Unionists point out that the Government is ready to pun- 
ish only political opponents, and that it releases rioters 
and seditious persons on the demand of the Labor party. 
Still Mr. Churchill’s letters have borne fruit. It is now 
announced that Unionist opposition to Home Rule will 
be purely passive and that there is no idea of organizing 
a revolutionary government in Ulster by force of arms. 
——Mr. Cockshutt, who contested Preston for the Union- 
ists at the general election, refuses to accept Mr. Bonar 
Law’s methods of combating Home Rule, and demands 
something less lawless. The Unionist Association of 
Preston has theréfore rejected him as its prospective 
candidate. The navy does not approve of Mr. Church- 
ill’s administration. Lord Charles Beresford is now de- 
nouncing him loudly, and an anonymous naval officer ac- 
cuses him, in the press, of having attempted to manage 
the late naval maneuvers, and of having given admirals 
and others in high command a formal lecture on naval 
strategy and tactics. The first prosecution under the 
Insurance Act has cost William Herlock, a London 
draper with a large trade, twenty pounds for refusing “to 
lick stamps for Lloyd George.” The new Union of 
Masters and Officers of the Merchant Marine has tried 
its hand at a strike. The first officer of the Canadian 
Pacific steamer Mount Royal was dismissed for refusing 
some extra work arising out of the Dockers’ strike. The 
captain and officers supported him and struck work; but 
they soon changed their minds, accepted the new first 
officer and put to sea. Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., is about 
to visit America. He will attend the Canadian Labor 
Congress at Guelph and then, it is said, come to the 
United States to help the Socialist candidate in the Presi- 
dential campaign. The Panama Canal Bill is proving 
to be the occasion of much acrimony. Australia and New 
Zealand have asked the Government to apply to the em- 
pire the American idea of a coasting voyage. Sir Edward 
Grey replied that commercial treaties stand in the way, 
that he has sounded the powers on the subject, and that 
Servia is the only one ready to give up its treaty rights. 

















Ireland.—The Belfast outrages having largely ceased, 
owing chiefly, it is said, to the forcing by Mr. Churchill’s 
letters of belated protests from Unionist leaders and jour- 
nals, the military have been withdrawn and the expelled 
Catholic and Protestant Nationalist workmen have re- 
turned to the shipyards. Bishop Tohill has acknowledged 
the generous subscriptions to the Belfast Relief Fund 
which flowed in from all parts of Ireland. The Irish 
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papers express surprise and resentment at the silence of 
the English Catholic Congress at Norwich on the out- 
rages of Orange bigots against Irish Catholics. An arti- 
cle in the London Catholic Times says that the display of 
Catholic talent on other matters was matched by the dis- 
play of Catholic silence on this. “Silence upon that pain- 
ful incident has been a blunder which may have conse- 
quences deeply to be deplored by the whole Catholic com- 
munity in England.” Bishop O’Dwyer of Limerick 
has issued an eloquent statement defending the action of 
the Limerick County Council, and others that so acted, 
in assigning their scholarships to the National University 
exclusively and making the teaching of Gaelic through 
the University course a necessary condition. He also 
points out that Mr. Birrell, who complains that he cannot 
find sufficient money from the Treasury for Irish educa- 
tion, might get a large sum from the Erasmus Smith 
Funds for the education of the children of Irish tenants, 
which have been illegally deflected into exclusively Prot- 
estant hands. A fresh case of foot-and-mouth disease 
has renewed the embargo on Irish cattle. This in addi- 
tion to the bad weather has made the prospects of the 
Irish farmer extremely discouraging———-Mr. Redmond 
has cabled his thanks to National President Regan, of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, for the declaration to sup- 
port the Irish Party, passed by that organization at its 
recent National Convention. 








Putumayo Horrors.—The official text of the encyclical 
of the Pope addressed to the South American Bishops, 
shows that he condemns the indescribable brutalities com- 
mitted on the natives by the employees of the Peruvian 
Amazon Company. Recalling the letter of Pope Bene- 
dict XIV on a similar matter, Pope Pius declares his 
reluctance to believe the possibility of the crimes in ques- 
tion. He strongly urges the bishops to establish among 
the Indians institutions of beneficence and piety, espe- 
cially the foundation of missions which will afford imme- 
diate, practical, and enduring relief. He condemns in 
the most emphatic manner the criminal conduct and 
commerce of the agents. 


Spain.—The present ministry, not being yet ready or 
able to suppress the Religious Orders, keeps them in con- 
stant fear. A year ago—and probably still—some com- 
munities were endeavoring to put their property under 
the protection of the United States flag! They had pro- 
vided themselves, moreover, with secular clothing to be 
used in case of expulsion. Recently the King signed a 
decree issued by the Minister of War calling for an offi- 
cial statement of the claims of the Religious to exemp- 
tion from military service. Such statements were to be 
accompanied by government documents proving such ex- 
emption, and also with the list of the missions which 
their Order may have in Africa, the Holy Land, America, 
and the Farther East. The Christian General Luque 


(Minister of War) concludes the document with the 





words, “May God protect Your Reverence for many 
years.” A crusade of Christian decency has been in- 
augurated by the women of Spain, not only against 
grosser exhibitions and publications, but also whatever 
in dress or custom scandalizes the ancient traditions of 
Christian modesty. The movement began in Orihuela 
some months ago, and has rapidly spread. Its solemn in- 
auguration towards the end of July is considered a guar- 
anty of good results. All sorts of associations of women, 
especially of young women, were enrolled. The churches 
were thronged, distinguished orators addressed the mul- 
titudes, the religious ceremonies were most brilliant. In 
fact the numbers and enthusiasm have won for the 
movement the name of The Crusade. Spontaneous and 
universal, it is a new manifestation of the pure and 
noble womanhood of chivalrous Spain. The Cardinal 
Primate has again addressed to Premier Canalejas a pro- 
test against the law by which it is proposed to destroy 
the Religious Orders in Spain, and seize their property, 
as has been done in France. The Primate says the Span- 
ish people were “wounded to the quick” when this bandit 
measure had been previously proposed. It is now con- 
templated with as much disgust as astonishment. ‘The 
religious situation you pretend to adjust is fictitious,” 
says the Prelate. ‘You have not even the support now 
of a revolutionary press. In the midst of passionately 
discussed land and labor questions, you turn to insult 
those who have been always most loyal, and conduct such 
as this I have no words to qualify.” 








Portugal.—The movement of troops and warships, and 
the great number of arrests, manifest the alarm of the 
republican government. The Universo of Madrid (Aug. 
7) says that there is a sanguinary persecution, and that 
suspected persons are being arrested by thousands. Dis- 
banded troops have been recalled to active service, and 
in several places military law has been declared. Many 
prominent monarchists have left Portugal for France, 
and a larger number are taking shipping for South 
America. Amongst others, Don Juan Almeida, who ad- 
mitted his share in the conspiracy, was condemned to six 
years’ imprisonment, to be followed by ten years of exile. 
Threats have been made to expel all priests who have 
not accepted government pensions. 

According to an interview published in Pontevedra 
(Spain), the leader of the monarchist outbreak, Captain 
Paiva Couceiro, said that an uprising had been planned 
for Oporto and Lisbon, and that in the latter city there 1s 
organized an anti-republican military committee. The 
actual hostilities seem to have been insignificant. Captain 
Paiva Couceiro, with other ex-military officers, led about 
200 men against the town of Valencga da Mifia, the ap- 
parent focus of the movement. The republican troops, 
taken by surprise, fled; but subsequently reoccupied the 
place. The assailants swam the neighboring river, and 
many of them were arrested on Spanish soil. Some rail- 
road bridges had been destroyed and telegraph wires cut, 
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and from the suspension of civil laws in several places it 
would appear that a rising had been there contemplated. 
At Chaves there was an actual combat, but of little im- 


portance. 


Italy.— Yussuf-Izzedin, the heir presumptive of the 
Sultan, is to visit Switzerland, supposedly for negotia- 
tions to end the Italo-Turkish conflict. At the same time 
rumors are rife that the Sultan is about to abdicate and 
that the former Sultan, now in prison at Salonica, will be 
restored to the throne, and bloody scenes are being en- 
acted in Northern Albania, where the Turks and Monte- 
negrins are butchering each other. Finally, the news 
came that the Albanians and Montenegrins together had 
penned up the Turks in the town of Berana and massa- 


cred them. 


France.—A new difficulty has arisen between the 
l‘rench and Spaniards in Morocco. Spain refuses to ac- 
cept Mulai Yousef, whom the French have proclaimed as 
successor of Mulai Hafid. Moreover, several chiefs 
whom the French have defeated are operating in the 
Spanish zone; and finally, the Spaniards are accused of 
inducing French soldiers to desert. In France itself 
the Government finds itself at war with 5,000 of its own 
school teachers. The teachers, male and female, had 
formed syndicates or unions and at a recent federation 
meeting had passed resolutions declaring their sympathy 
with the anti-militarists who exhort soldiers to desert 
The Government naturally found this 





from the army. 
intolerable and dissolved the unions. 


Belgium.—-I’or five weeks Parliament has been squab- 
bling over the accusation that there was corruption at the 
polls last June. The most contemptible and ridiculous 
stories from people of no consequence whatever were 
‘brought up and fought over in Parliament until the Lib- 
erals, disgusted with themselves and concluding finally 
that they were making themselves absurd before the 
country, consented to an adjournment. 

Germany.—The first German airship tournament 
opened August 18 at Gotha. The feature attracting 
especial attention was the bomb-throwing contest, in 
which the number of successful marksmen exceeded all 
expectations.——The St. Petersburg communiqué of the 
French Premier Poincaré, though stating that the friend- 
ship between Russia and France was never more intimate 
than at the présent moment, is not taken very seriously 
by the German press. It is said to imply no change 
whatsoever in the relations previcusly existing between 
the Powers.——On August 19 Prince Henry sailed for 
Tokio to represent his royal brother at the funeral cere- 
monies of Emperor Mutsuhito. Special messages of 
thanks have already been received at Berlin from the 
royal family and the Government of Japan. In oppo- 
sition to Socialistic principles the Socialist Vollmar has 








declared himself for patriotism in the Munich Chamber 
of Deputies. 


Austria.—The celebration, August 18, of the eighty- 
second birthday of Emperor Franz Josef was marred by 
a bloody interruption. The Suffragan Bishop of Vienna, 
Dr. Pfluger, while upon his way to officiate at the solemn 
Mass, was stabbed between the shoulders by a man who 
suddenly leaped out from the crowds that were greeting 
the prelate. Though the wound inflicted is severe, it is 
not considered mortal. The assassin had recently been 
dismissed from an asylum for the insane and had in- 
tended to murder the Cardinal, but could not restrain 
himself when the Bishop was the first to fall in his 
way. Austria has at length broken her silence upon 
the Balkan question. A call has been made by her upon 
the powers to express their opinions upon the Turkish 
problem. The purpose is to foster for the Balkans and 
for Turkey itself the favorable sentiments gaining ground 
among the Turkish people and the Turkish army, and 
referred to in the press as the policy of decentralization. 
The invitation was extended to the powers by the Austria- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister, Count Berchtold, and in- 
stantly received favorable recognition from Germany. 
The Emperor himself bestowed upon the Count the Order 
of the Golden Fleece. There is no intention of bringing 
about an intervention or even an international conference. 
In Reichenberg, a thoroughly German city of Bohe- 
mia, Czech soldiers are said, without any provocation, to 
have attacked with their weapons unarmed German citi- 
zens, many of whom received serious injuries. The at- 
tack was made after Czech songs had been sung by the 
soldiers over their cups.——General attention has been at- 
tracted by an article in the Reichspost, stating that no 
danger is apprehended from the Franco-Russian mari- 
time alliance, that Berlin had been notified from St. 
Petersburg of every detail, and that only an excessive in- 
crease of the English navy can cause Germany to aug- 
ment her fleet. Germany, the article continues, knows 
that a new storm is gathering, but is not to be surprised 








and can always rely upon the friendship of Austria. 


China.—The stability of the Government has been im- 
periled by the execution, at President Yuan’s command, 
of two prominent generals, Chang Tseng-Chu and Feng- 
Wei, members of Dr. Sun’s party, who were seized and 
shot August 16. The National Assembly demanded from 
the President the reasons for the execution, but he tried 
to lay the responsibility on Vice-President Li Yuan Hung, 
his political rival, and refused, on the ground that the 
army would be endangered, to allow the Cabinet to at- 
tend a sitting of the Assembly and disclose the dead gen- 
eral’s crime. The Assembly then threatened to impeach 
the President, but Yuan politely invited a committee of 
representatives to wait on him and receive an explana- 
tion of his action. This they did, retired satisfied, and 
the crisis is over. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





The Louisville Federation Convention 


“The Convention of the American Federation of Cath- 
olic Societies represents a great church which stands 
alone among jarring sects and creeds, majestic, venera- 
ble and invulnerable, which time could not crumble nor 
revolutions change,” was the opening of a two-column 
article in the Courier-Journal, August 18, reviewing with 
intelligent eulogy the meaning, purpose and history of 
Catholicity. On the afternoon of that day the editors of 
Louisville and the 150,000 spectators who lined its streets 
to witness the Federation parade had an object lesson in 
Catholic strength and enthusiasm and even in Catholic 
history. The heat was so intense that sitting in a grand 
stand was uncomfortable, but 21,500 men marched or 
rode for two hours and fifty-five minutes over an eight- 
mile course without apparent fatigue. 

The numbers, though remarkable for a city of 225,000 
people and a Catholic population of 85,000, formed the 
least impressive feature of the demonstration. Designed to 
represent the history and characteristics of the Church 
and incidentally the churches, societies and institutions of 
Louisville and its neighborhood, it had a local and na- 
tional color which made it distinctive of Kentucky and 
America. At the head of the long column, following the 
militia, police and officials of city and state, rode the 
Sioux Chief Hollow Horn Bear, attended by four girl 
outriders who had won many prizes for horsemanship in 
Kentucky. There were many other girl riders in the 
procession, representing St. Helena, Bl. Jeanne d’Arc and 
other Catholic heroines and costumed in accordance, and 
some 4,000 accomplished horsemen personated the knights 
of old. The various mounted divisions led the march- 
ing men of the numerous parishes and societies, each of 
which was followed by a handsome float of individual 
design, some crowded with the children of the schools 
and institutions, who, like the men, wore distinctive cos- 
tumes or insignia, others symbolizing ecclesiastical per- 
sonages and events. The Knights of St. John rode and 
marched afoot in their gorgeous uniforms, followed by a 
float in which a Knight surrounded by outriders in white 
and gold depicted the days of chivalry, when brave men 
wore and fought for the Cross. The Young Men’s In- 
stitute, marching in successive rows of red, white and 

blue-bedecked companies, and personating on their float 
Faith, Hope, Charity, Prudence, Fraternity, Protection, 
Education and Justice, represented the combination of 
patriotism and religion in their motto, “For God and 
Country.” The white hats of the Knights of Columbus, 
filling many blocks, contrasted with the Spanish costumes 
of the figures on their float representing Columbus plant- 
ing the Cross on American soil.: Peace was personated, 
and the union of Blue and Gray, and the pioneer days 


characteristic virtue or achievement of the patron saint 
of the parish, all fitting into the general design of 
Catholic historical continuity. The float of St. Aloysius’ 
Church, banked with lilies and drawn by white horses in 
white harness, represented Purity, and St. Elizabeth’s 
showed the saint of Hungary holding the roses into 
which, according to the legend, the bread of her charity 
was transformed. 

Every great event, from the massacres of the Coliseum 
to the teaching of St. Patrick at Tara, the planting of the 
cross by the Ohio, and the floating of the aeroplane, which 
was shown with ingenious religious symbolism, was real- 
istically and artistically represented, and the selections of 
varied colors in the flowers and adornments of the floats, 
and even in the umbrellas of the marching men, harmon- 
ized with the contemplated effect. “The Discovery of 
the True Cross” was as Kentuckian as it was Catholic, 
a band of girl riders in white costume with a red cross, 
led by a girl who mastered her steed with ease while she 
held a large cross on her saddle-bow, forming a portion of 
the representation. St. George’s, St. Cecilia’s and all of 
the forty churches in Louisville and its environs, and a 
score of societies, were similarly symbolized according to 
the significance of their titles or purpose. 

The demonstration was Catholic racially as well as re- 
ligiously. Germans, Italians and Slavs were strongly rep- 
resented. There were even some Catholic Chinese, and 
the floats and bands and marching delegates of the two 
negro churches of St. Augustine and St. Benedict the 
Moor received deservedly continuous applause. The racial 
and religious Catholicity of the Church was beautifully 
typified in the St. Charles Borromeo float, within whose 
four columns, representing Unity, Holiness, Catholicity 
and Apostolicity, and under the outstretched wings of an 
American eagle, stood forty-eight little girls in white 
bearing the flags of every nation, thus representing the 
United States, the Catholic Church in its faith and mem- 
bership, and the cosmopolitan character of our people. 
As they passed a church all bared their heads, and the 
children saluted the Sisterhoods enthusiastically and burst 
into song. The spectators, largely non-Catholics, saluted 
respectfully the Apostolic Delegate, who rode with 
Bishop O’Donaghue of Louisville. At the reviewing 
stand, where the Governor, Mayor and dignitaries sat, 
the marching bodies formed into a cross, and at the Cathe- 
dral the Knights of Columbus sang ““Holy God, We Praise 
Thy Name,” which was taken up along the line. It was 
a Catholic parade. Governor McCreary declared it was 
equal to the best he had seen in any land, and a New 
York delegate said,—referring to the parade, the assem- 
blage of ten thousand on three successive nights to hear 
Federation expounded, and the chorus of 500 well trained 
singers filling the great hall with Catholic song: “As long 
as I live I’ll take off my hat to the Catholics of Louisville.” 
The great open air demonstration was edifying and im- 
pressive, and particularly instructive in this, that it taught 





when women as well as men rode far to church, and the 





how Catholics with zeal and organization could realize 
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and display their strength, but it was only a background 
to the real work of the convention. The Catholic Press 
Association had met on the two previous days and formu- 
lated plans for perfecting an international News Bureau 
and otherwise combating home and foreign slanderous 
attacks upon the Church and its principles, and spreading 
Catholic truth. Bishop McFaul, preaching in the Cathe- 
dral on Sunday before the Apostolic Delegate and the 
numerous prelates and clergy and lay delegates, on “What 
think ye of Christ?” showed how the societies federated 
in His name and in the belief that He is God, must prove 
their loyalty to Him and defend His teachings against 
the agnostic professors, universities and false teachers of 
our day. On Monday it was shown that Federation has 
been actively carrying out this program and forming it- 
self into a strong barrier against the evils that menace 
the foundations both of Faith and Commonwealth. 

Mr. Matre, the zealous and efficient National Secre- 
tary, reported that Federation is now established in every 
State of the Union, and in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines; that some sixty colleges and institu- 
tions and twenty-four national organizations, including 
the great Irish, German, Italian, Polish, Bohemian, Sla- 
vonian benevolent and temperance societies, and over 100 
Councils of the Knights of Columbus, have affiliated, and 
that zealous promoters are forwarding its purposes 
through all our possessions. The knowledge that they 
represent directly 3,000,000 members and in their im- 
portant actions under the guidance of the Episcopacy 
have the support of the entire Catholic body has enabled 
the officers of Federation to accomplish much in the de- 
fence and advancement of Catholic ideals. They were 
instrumental in the vetoing of the Philippine divorce bill 
and the suppression of a worse measure in Cuba, and in 
securing satisfactory action on the Indian garb question 
and the dissemination through the mails of immoral lit- 
erature and scurrilous attacks on the Church and its eccle- 
siastical heads. Their protest against immoral plays has 
been acted upon by a dozen of the principal theatrical 
producers, and their activities have secured the suppres- 
sion in wide areas both in the United States and Canada 
of objectionable prints, post-cards and public signs, Their 
action in calling the attention of the Federal authorities 
to a threatened invasion of vile French publications has 
won from the Postmaster-General, who has taken meas- 
ures to avert it, the assurance that the Federation has ren- 
dered therein a great public service. These are only a 
few among many similar instances of the power of or- 
ganized numbers and the beneficial uses to which the 
Federation Executive has applied it. ; 

The results achieved stimulated the convention to ex- 
tend and strengthen the Federation movement till the 
entire Catholic laity shall have come directly within its 
influence. This ambition was further kindled by the im- 
pressive discourses delivered by Archbishops Messmer 
and Blenk, Bishops Muldoon, McFaul and Gunn, Lieu- 


tenant-Governor McDermot of Kentucky, President 





Feeny and other representative clerics and laymen. We 
are organized, they said, to defend our religious and civic 
rights, repel slander and dispel ignorance. Manhood re- 
quires that we exact from our fellow citizens the justice 
which we accord to them. The forces of evil are united ; the 
children of light must not be heedless, headless and scat- 
tered. As Catholics we are one, and all racial, national 
and local sentiment, however laudable, should be made 
subservient to the interests of our common faith. For 
the work of Federation towards bringing together Cath- 
olics of all nationalities under the banner of Catholic loy- 
alty and unity, the entire Church in the United States is 
its debtor. What we have done in building up our school 
system against enormous difficulties and disabilities has 
taught us our power; the growing unification of all our 
people should enable us to use that power to sweep away 
all disabilities and remedy all just grievances. We have 
it in our power to compel our papers, the thinking ma- 
chines of the people, to tell the truth and refrain from 
transmitting slanders on Catholic matters. We can pre- 
vent the wells at which the people drink from being 
poisoned. We can, following the lead of the Austrian 
Catholic Congress, establish a Catholic International 
Associated Press, and to accomplish this object every 
Catholic of the right spirit, reading in the daily papers 
calumnies of our religion and the most brazen justifica- 
tion of the robber bands who drive our religious from 
their homes and confiscate their property, should be will- 
ing to contribute a tithe of his possessions. All this and 
more can be accomplished by federated action. Individual 
effort is lost before the thundering roll of the multitude; 
marching shoulder to shoulder with the spirit of soldiers 
on the battlefield at the call of the Church, we can suc- 
cessfully combat the organizations of her enemies and 
make this an era of Catholic manhood. 

The subject that received most attention was Socialism, 
and the Social Service Board, under the direction of 
Bishop Muldoon, has organized, in cooperation with the 
Catholic Press, a campaign of enlightenment and of con- 
structive work designed to remedy the evils that give a 
pretext to Socialist propagandists. In this and kindred 
matters, said Archbishop Messmer, the Federation 
should become the mouthpiece of the Catholic laity, but 
to be so effectively the laity should give it practical sup- 
port, and a half-dollar membership fee requires much mul- 
tiplication to become effective. Some one proposed a life 
membership at $500. Immediately volunteers appeared 
in all parts of the hall, and in a few minutes $10,000 was 
subscribed. The ready response indicated the enthusiasm 
of the delegates and their buoyant confidence in the work 
of Federation. They returned to their homes with a 
stronger realization of what Catholics could do when 
conscious of their rights and of their power. 

The Federation Bulletin, containing a full account of 
the Louisville Convention, should prove stimulating and 
instructive reading to Catholic laymen. The zeal, pru- 
dence, constructive power and general ability displayed 
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by the lay deputies give assurance that Catholic leader- 
ship will not be wanting in any crisis of the future. 
M. KENNY, S.J. 


Jesuit Hidden Gold 


That one who reckons his wealth in tens of thousands 
should be made bankrupt for £500 seems unlikely ; yet it 
happened only the other day in London. Mr. Arthur 
‘Ormsby was the victim: his assets were a book debt of 
£80 and a claim under an agreement with a certain Sir 
John Campbell for £20,000. It is true that the payment 
of this sum was conditional, and for this reason Mr. 
Ormsby reckoned its value at only £10,000. This meant 
that in his most hopeful moments he considered his not 
getting the money just as probable as his getting it. 

We cannot say how he looked on it in his less hopeful 
moments; but we can judge what the creditors thought 
of it; for we read that no offer of composition was made, 
and the matter was left in the hands of the Official Re- 
ceiver. We do not fear being called extravagant for 
stating our conviction that he will recommend the credi- 
tors to let the £20,000 go, to realize what they can or 
the book debt, and to count themselves lucky if they get 
a shilling in the pound. 

Yet the agreement with Sir John Campbell deals with 
a sum of money almost fabulous. Sir John and Mr. 
Ormsby are engaged in a South American enterprise 
which, they expect, will return no less than 11 millions 
sterling; and the only condition of the agreement is that 
of this huge sum a mere £500,000 shall have been gained. 
As soon as this sum is in Sir John’s hands he will have 
to pay Mr. Ormsby £20,000. Why do the creditors dis- 
dain an amount that would pay their paltry claims forty 
times over; and why does the Official Receiver seem to 
think them wise in doing so? 

Evidently this must come from the nature of the enter- 
prise; and what do you think this is? Rubber? No. 
Diamonds? Better than that. Oil? Guess again. Gold? 
You are near it. Gold it is, but not in a mine. Gold— 
in the hidden treasure of the Jesuits. When the Jesuits 
were expelled from the Spanish dominions in the 
eighteenth century, they buried no less than 11 millions 
sterling at Sacambaya, in what is now Bolivia. This is 
what Sir John Campbell is after. If he gets only £500,- 
000 of it, Mr. Ormsby will get £20,000, and the poor 
creditors will recover their £500. 

It is wonderful how hidden treasure appeals to some 
imaginations. How much time and money have been 
wasted in seeking Captain Kidd’s hoard. Cocos Island 
is for many an irresistible lure. There is buried the 
plunder of all the Pacific Coast from Mazatlan to Val- 
paraiso. An admiral of the British Pacific squadron, in 
the days when there was a British Pacific squadron, a 
most distinguished officer, is said to have been bitten by 
the quest, and to have gone thither in his flagship. The 
British sailor is well known as a handy man. Had there 








been any treasure he could have found it. But there are 
limits to the employment of the men of the British navy 
that not even an admiral may transgress; and digging 
for treasure is outside them. But the admiral looked 
about him, and longing grew with looking. On his re- 
turn to England he organized an expedition, but no trea- 
ure came home with it. Other fruitless expeditions 
have sailed from Pacific Coast ports; yet Cocos Island 
still draws, and at this moment another is preparing. 

But let us return to the Jesuits’ treasure. We cannot 
find Sacambaya in a very good atlas; but in this the 
treasure hunter will see the confirmation of his hopes. 
Naturally Sir John and Mr. Ormsby are not going to 
tell where the treasure lies buried. But the London 
tradesmen probably view the matter thus: Eleven mil- 
lions is a considerable mass of gold. If the Jesuits of 
the eighteenth century were adroit enough to hide it with 
jealous Spanish officers watching, their successors in the 
nineteeenth century must have been clever enough to re- 
cover it. Moreover, if any gold lay buried, the Bolivians 
themselves were more likely to receive the tradition of it 
than any of the Clan Campbell, the Duke himself not ex- 
cepted. Hence they will get what they can out of the 
book debt, instead of building hopes of a payment in full 
on the hypothetical £20,000. 

The fact is that the story of 11 millions hidden at 
Sacambaya is a descendant of the old eighteenth century 
fable of the Jesuit Kingdom in the Reductions of Para- 
guay, with its treasuries and warehouses bursting with 
wealth. When the Spanish King drove the Fathers out, 
his officers searched the whole land for that wealth, in- 
terrogating strictly everyone who could throw any light 
on its place of concealment. Those searchings were in 
vain for the best of all reasons. The Jesuits had no 
treasures to hide, as has been proved again and again. 

Henry Woops, s.J. 


The Young Men of France 


Among the associations that have sprung into life 
within the last twenty-five years, the “Association Cath- 
olique de la Jeunesse Francaise,’ commonly called “la 
Jeunesse Catholique,” is particularly interesting; the ex- 
cellent organization and really useful work of its 120,000 
members are worthy of all praise. Their influence is 
gradually moulding a distinct Catholic party, in which, 
irrespective of politics, all the Catholics of France may 
play a part. 

This Association was founded in 1886 by two young 
men, Robert de Roquefeuil and Raoul Ancel, under the 
patronage of that eminent Catholic soldier, academician 
and deputy, Count Albert de Mun. 

When their association numbered six members, its 
founders held their first meeting and, after they had 
heard Mass and received Holy Communion, M. de Mun 
spoke to them, with his usual eloquence, of the work 
they had undertaken; their object was to gather together 
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the scattered forces of the youth of France and apply 
them to the restoration of religion and social justice; 
their motto, Faith, Study and Action, expressed the ob- 
ject of the Association as well as its program. 

The statistics of the work are eloquent. From six the 
members of the Association have increased to 120,000; 
they are divided into 2,285 groups. They direct a daily 
paper and a fortnightly review, besides 37 local “bulle- 
tins”; they have held 16 national Congresses and many 
more local meetings. 

These ardent, but disciplined, workers have the warm 
sympathy of the leaders of the Catholic party; M. de 
Mun acknowledges them as his “sons”; Mgr.. d’Hulst, 
Pére Monsabré, M. René Bazin, M. Paul Lerolle and 
many others have publicly recognized the value of their 
work, 

Leo XIII in 1892 and 1894, Pius X, in 1907, approved 
and encouraged them and the latter, in a letter dated 
May 10, 1911, sums up their methods and lays special 
stress on their prudent conduct in abstaining from politi- 
cal quarrels in order to concentrate all their efforts in 
promoting the interests of religion. 

In a booklet (Les jeunes d’aujourdhui, par Henry 
Reverdy, avocat a la cour d’appel de Paris, 1912) that 
has just been published M. Reverdy, vice-president of the 
Association, writes excellently of its methods, its spirit 
and its aims. 

To the young and inexperienced in social work, it is a 
training school, where they learn to practise the watch- 
word of the Association: “Faith, Study and Action.” 
Their activity is founded on and controlled by an earnest 
practice of religion; no special observance is obligatory, 
but as their name implies, the members are fervent and 
practical Catholics; the social work, that has so large a 
place in their program, is based upon the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church. 

M. Reverdy quotes figures and testimonies proving 
that many a French village and town has been slowly 
and surely conquered by the persevering apostleship of 
these young men, whose influence is all the greater be- 
cause of the solid and earnest spirituality that lies at the 
basis of their own lives. Yearly retreats are one of their 
favorite practices. In the single department of la 
Manche nine retreats, extending over three months, were 
lately followed by 1,500 members of the Association. 

These energetic workers study as well as they pray; 
the programs of study are organized in the different 
groups according to the capacity and requirements of the 
members, most of whom belong to the class of French- 
men who, from necessity or from taste, have a profes- 
sion. The subjects to which the Association draws their 
attention naturally vary with the social standing of the 
members, whether they be men of independent means, 
students, peasants or workmen. The objects of these 
studies are always of an essentially up to date nature: 
thus, if we turn over the leaves of the Bulletin, we find 
that lately the Association has proposed to the attention 





of its members the following subjects: The Church and 
the instruction of the people; the question of miracles ; 
the question of property, of syndicates, of rural sociol- 
ogy ; depopulation; old age pensions; the servant ques- 
tion; the union of Catholics, etc., etc. The religious 
question plays a considerable part in these studies, but 
it is imperative that the young members of the “Jeunesse 
Catholique” should in these matters be wisely directed, 
and a priest is therefore attached to each group, with the 
title of chaplain. This wise measure met with the ap- 
proval of Pope Pius X, who in an address to the mem- 
bers thus defines the priest’s duties: “He is present in 
your groups and in your committees, only to be, when it 
is necessary, a doctor, a counsellor and a guide. . 
Your initiative and liberty will be in no wise hampered 
by his presence.” Prayer and study lead the young Cath- 
olics to action, particularly to social action, for they hope 
not only to save their own souls, but to save the souls of 
others; their deep-seated religious feeling has many 1is- 
sues and aspires to influence the family and social life 
of their country. 

This generous conteption of what they deem their so- 
cial duty has led the members of the Association to es- 
tablish a number of saving banks, secretaryships, cate- 
chism classes, clubs, guilds, lectures, all tending to the 
moral improvement and material well being of the people. 
They have been well to the front in all the Catholic 
demonstrations that have taken place within the last 
twenty-five years; they are ardent and active, but not 
restless, and are taught by their chiefs to work with 4 
clearly defined and practical object in view and to avoid 
useless disputes and wranglings. 

The Association, says M. Reverdy, who speaks from 
experience, is an excellent school of discipline. The 
French Catholics have, at last, grasped the full meaning 
of their Belgian neighbor's motto: “/’ union fait la force,” 
and the “Jeunesse Catholique” has done much to bring 
about this result. Its associates are banded together in 
local groups that are in touch with the Centra! Commit- 
tee and they are trained to “sacrifice their personal am- 
bitions and preferences to the general good.” 

Their mouthpiece and leader, at the present moment, 
is M. Pierre Gerlier, who worthily fills the post. The 
members of the Federal Council and Central Committee, 
in which is centred the governing power of the Associa- 
tion, are all young men, who are taught by their own ex- 
periences the value of responsibility and of personal ini- 
tiative. Their youth enables them to keep in touch with 
the ideas, tendencies, methods, difficulties and even the 
errors of the rising generation, that they seek to in- 
fluence. 

The government of the Association is liberal and 
broad minded; the local groups are encouraged to de- 
velop freely, according to the requirements of the town 
or village, where they are founded; there is no attempt 
to cramp or paralyze their action and, in this respect, the 
organization presents a happy contrast to the spirit and 
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methods of the official world, where local initiative is 
merged in red tapeism. 

There is no doubt that “la Jeunesse Catholique” has 
nobly fulfilled its self-imposed mission and that the burn- 
ing and complex social questions of the day are treated 
by its members in a wise and generous spirit. These 
questions cannot be ignored or put aside, and the young 
members of the Association have undertaken to bridge 
over the abyss that separates the classes of society by 
endeavoring to solve them from a just and Christian 
point of view. Their influence is all the greater because 
of their avoidance of political quarrels and of their loy- 
alty to their leaders, whom, in all matters of discipline, 
they scrupulously obey. The only platform on which 
they are encouraged to place themselves is a religious 
one; it is a platform infinitely broad, for the Church, 
whose dogmas are immovable, is far seeing, tender, in- 
telligently appreciative and generous in her dealings with 
the changing elements of life; with circumstances, shades 
of opinion, local and passing moods and requirements. 

All over France the Association now possesses com- 
pact and active groups of earnest workers, recruited in 
all the ranks of society. It is touching to see how loving 
is their allegiance to their Society, how childlike their 
docility to the Church. These clean-living, devout, gen- 
erous, self-denying young men form an army 120,000 
strong; surely a valuable force in the stupendous work 
of the regeneration of France. 

ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 


Is Catechism Interesting? 


The International Catechetical Convention, which is 
to open at Vienna, September 6, and to close immediately 
before the Eucharistic Congress, will undoubtedly give 
a new impetus to the work of catechetical instruction. 
The constantly increasing number of new text-books for 
class purposes is a gratifying indication of the interest 
taken in this most important of all branches, and of the 
desire on the part of teachers to perfect in every way 
possible the practical methods of instruction. 

Protestants, too, are slowly awakening to the need of 
religious doctrine in the class room, if the tide of modern 
infidelity is to be stemmed, and Christian principles are 
not to be lost for the coming generation. Most interest- 
ing in this connection are the statistics published of late 
years in Germany by various Protestant investigators. 
The results, paralleled by similar statistics from Catholic 
sources, have recently been compiled by Heinrich Stieg- 
litz for the Katechetische Blatter of Munich (No. 8, 
1912). Passing over the earliest attempts made in this 
field by Stern and Lobsien to ascertain the comparative 
popularity of the various branches taught in the schools, 
it will suffice to study the more recent figures obtained 
by the latter in his investigations made at Kiel. These 


extended to 6,348 pupils under Protestant instruction. 
Since time was given for deliberation and answers were 





made in writing, the results may be corisidered as suffi- 
ciently reliable. 

In reply to the question, “Which branch do you like 
best?” it was found that only 0.34 per cent. of the boys 
and 3.14 per cent. of the girls mentioned Catechism as 
their favorite study. Bible History fared slightly bet- 
ter, receiving from 5 to 6 per cent. But the answers 
given to the second question, “Which branch do you like 
least?” were far more startling. They may be summed 
up in the following figures: 

Boys: Catechism, 13.58 per cent. 
per cent. 

Girls: Catechism, 7.96 per cent. 
per cent. 

It is to be noticed that far greater seriousness was 
manifested in country towns than in cities. Arithmetic 
was there the favorite study of the boys, and even re- 
ligion with arithmetic was popular among the girls. 
\hen, however, the same tests were in a more limited 
way applied to Catholic schools the results obtained were 
vastly more satisfactory. Out of nine classes thus ex- 
amined by a professor at Vienna the majority of votes 
stood in favor of the hour of religious instruction, and 
only one instance occurred where religion was indicated 
as the branch liked least by the pupil. Another limited 
experiment carefully made by Heinrich Stieglitz himself, 
in a school of 231 children, showed that 101 preferred 
the hour devoted to catechetical instruction to every 
other, while again only a single case was found in which 
the pupil, a boy, liked religion least of all the branches 
taught: “Because I often learn nothing at all.” 

It is especially, however, in the written reasons for the 
choice made by pupils that a vast difference is to be 
noted between Catholic and Protestant children in the 
schools. Vicar Emlein, of the Volksschule at Manheim, 
two days before the closing of the classes, called for a 
written answer to the question, “Of what value is re- 
ligion?” His object was to find out what profit his pu- 
pils had drawn from an eight years’ course of Protestant 
religious instruction under his own tutelage. We quote 
the summary as we find it in the Katechetische Blatter: 

“Of the 104 boys, 66 began their composition with 
the words, ‘Religion is of no value’; 58 gave as their 
reason, ‘We cannot use it in our business’; 25 recog- 
nized in it a certain ideal value, which, however, 
they subjected to considerable limitations. Reli- 
gion, they wrote, can be of service ‘only when we 

are old,’ ‘when we are in trouble,’ ‘when we are in a 

foreign country’; 13 held that religion is ‘some- 

thing which we must know,’ ‘because it is the word 
of God,’ ‘because without it we cannot enter hea- 
ven’; 11 of the papers betrayed a strongly Social- 
istic coloring: ‘Religion is nonsense, it promises 
heaven to people that they may not think of their 

wants upon earth, but it is all false.’ Of the 49 

girls only two wrote, ‘Religion has no value’; all the 

others recognized its worth, but they could assign 
‘no reason. ‘Religion,’ they believed, ‘has great value 

when we are in trouble, when we are sick,’ etc.; 20 

valued it because ‘it is proper to do so.’” 


Bible History, 11.1 


Bible History, 8.85 
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The reasons, on the other hand, of the Catholic stu- 
dents for their interest in religious instruction were the 
importance of the subject for life and for eternity, the 
stories always narrated by the instructor in illustration of 
the lesson, the charm of the life of Christ and of His Saints 
as placed before them in the class and inciting them to 
imitation, “because I learn what I must do and what I 
must not do.” The stories from the lives of Saints and 
Martyrs, and similar narratives, are evidently an im- 
portant feature in lending interest to the hour of instruc- 
tion. It was by parables that Our Lord Himself taught 
the children of a larger growth. The interest of the 
child is not confined to the story, but likewise consists in 
the satisfaction of obtaining a clear and palpable expla- 
nation, taken from life itself, of the doctrine taught. 
Stories, of course, are not to be told for their own sake, 
nor must they be of an irrelevant nature. The Scrip- 
tures and the life of Christ contain for this purpose un- 
told treasures. 

From the entire list of answers it is plain that the 
personality of the teacher enters largely into considera- 
tion. One who must secure attention by fear or exact 
the lessons by punishment is evidently far from the 
goal of perfection. The hour of religious instruction 
should be the most pleasant memory of the school year, 
as well as the time most profitably spent, where every 
moment is of the greatest value. Until this ideal has 
been attained no means should be spared and no methods 
left untried. The same plan is not equally adapted for 
all teachers nor for all classes. 

In the second place it is no less evident that Catechism 
in itself does not appeal to the pupils. Learning and re- 
citing answers is a dry task. Yet a thorough memory 
work is necessary. Religious truths and doctrines must 
be impressed deeply and for a life-time. The ideal Cate- 
chism therefore is that which will make this task most 
easy and pleasant. 

As an illustration of the efforts made in this direction 
in our own country we have in mind a series of Cate- 
chisms recently issued by the Catholic Supply House at 
Wheeling, W. Va. They are the work of Father Rod- 
erick A, McEachen, a priest of the Columbus diocese. 
The series opens with a “Baby Catechism,” still in press, 
which we understand is to be a child’s picture book, with 
the briefest word of explanation under each illustration, 
instilling the first and most important truths of religion 
in a systematic way. The toddler of three or four years 
is thus introduced by the pleasure he takes in pictures 
and colors into the knowledge of that Faith in which he 
has so recently been baptized. Mother and father like- 
wise have a means supplied to them for making their 
earliest instructions direct, systematic and practical by 
merely answering the questions which childish curiosity 
willyarouse as the little thumbs turn over the indestruc- 
tible pages of the sacred picture book. 

Next in order there follows the chart catechism for 
the lowest class of the parochial school. The large pic- 





tures hung up before the class explain the truths of God 
and creation, of sin and the fall, of reward and punish- 
ment, of the Commandments and Sacraments. A few 
pregnant large type questions and answers are printed 
upon each chart, while the reverse side is made service- 
able by containing prayers, acts of Faith, Hope, Charity 
and Contrition, songs which the children are taught to 
sing and similar matter. While the Holy Father is not 
in favor of Catechims for the very little ones and insists 
that no knowledge by rote of any part of Catechism is 
necessary in preparation for the First Holy Communion, 
he would certainly welcome this method of practical, 
systematic and interesting teaching. 

There now follow, beginning with the second lowest 
class, the three graded volumes. First the small Primer, 
of which a quarter of a million were sold almost imme- 
diately after publication, then the Intermediate and the 
Complete Catechisms. The particularly noticeable fea- 
ture is that the questions and answers once given in an 
earlier volume are never changed in their wording in a 
subsequent volume, wherever repetition becomes neces- 
sary, as is constantly the case. Thus the last volume of 
the series merely inserts its new matter between the por- 
tions retained verbatim from the preceding. The Com- 
plete Catechism may likewise be considered in a manner 
as an introduction to the History of the Church, in as 
far as accounts are given of the various heresies which 
have arisen since her foundation. The explanation of 
present and future errors, it is the author’s conviction, 
can best be learned by a knowledge of those which pre- 
ceded them, and of which they are only a repetition, 
with various modifications of their own. Modernism, 
Socialism, Spiritualism, Hypnotism and similar questions 
of the day likewise receive their special treatment. A 
modern alphabetical index completes the volume, so that 
any subject treated can be found at a glance. This is es- 
pecially important for later life when the student wishes 
to refer to some forgotten matter and has entirely dost 
his local memory of the book. Lastly, at the foot of al- 
most every page is a reference to some standard English 
work dealing specifically with the subject treated in that 
section. 

It is not the intention of the present article to make 
comparison between these and other Catechisms, whether 
old or new, or to enter into any discussion of their con- 
tents. It is sufficient to offer a description of them as 
a splendid object lesson of the interest aroused in cate- 
chetical work and the possibilities of lending interest and 
charm to it. After the divine work of God Himself, Who 
alone is Supreme Master of the spirit of man, there is 
none other more sublime than that of the catechetical 
instructor, who perfects his pupils not only in knowledge, 
but likewise in virtue; who presents to them not merely 
the dead letter of the law, but likewise its living verifica- 
tion in the lives of Christ and of His Saints; who in fine 
is cooperator with Him in that greatest of all works, the 
development of a human soul and its ever increasing con- 
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formity with the image of its Maker. This is the highest 
and the noblest of all the arts. “But they that are learned 
[ i. e., in the knowledge and love and service of God] 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they 
that instruct many to justice, as stars for all eternity.” 
JosepH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 
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Not “Will Peter be promoted?” but, rather, “Is Peter 
doing what he can to promote himself?” is the question 
that the Ladies’ Home Journal advises parents to ask the 
teacher. For “promoting is not a thing that is done at 
the end of the year by the teacher; it is done all through 
the year by the pupils, each for himself.” With schools 
opening everywhere in a week or two wise parents will 
see that “Peter promotes himself” by studying his les- 
sons faithfully all the year. Then next June there will 
be fewer disappointments because “Peter” failed to make 
his class. 





o 

At Brussels there has been organized what is called 
The National Institute of Catholic Belgian Documents. 
Its purpose is to supply journalists, lecturers, writers, 
Representatives in Parliament and public men with the 
documents needed for their articles, discourses, theses, 
etc., which may be written in defence of Catholic prin- 
ciples. As the fight is growing hot in Belgium, the neces- 
sity of such a bureau of information is of primary im- 
portance, and as the Belgians are not satisfied with 
dreaming about what ought to be, but, like their brethren 
in Germany, are very hard-headed, determined and prac- 
tical men, they set to work and gave the needed estab- 
lishment an existence. 

The work of the Institute will be to gather documents, 
make extracts from the press, both domestic and for- 
eign, accumulate tracts, pamphlets, catalogues, put itself 
in communication with research societies all over the 
world, follow the world’s doings day by day, and so clas- 
sify all of its ever multiplying material that when any 
one applies for information he can be supplied in full 
measure instantaneously. 

This is a movement in the right direction and might 
well be followed in countries where religious conditions 
are not yet acute. 





~27eoo-— 





In these days when archeologists are so busy discov- 
ering long-buried cities whose very names have passed 
out of history it is refreshing to find a modern city that 
is not buried discovering itself. It is in Siberia and is 
proud of its 8,000 people, who from all accounts are 
fairly prosperous. It is called Ossipowka. If you ex- 
amine the map of Siberia made by Russia, whose un- 
happy hold on that territory is a matter of tragic history, 
you will search in vain for the name; but if you glance 
at the map which the Japanese, who are Russia’s ene- 
mies, have drawn up, you will find Ossipowka in its 
proper place. 





After twenty years of civic and political existence— 
for it has its well-established family life and its mayor 
and municipal officers—it decided that it wanted some- 
thing from the General Government at St. Petersburg, 
and it sent in a properly framed petition to the authori- 
ties to express their wish. The answer was as curious 
as it was comic. The officials to whom the demand was 
made replied that, having no proof that such a place as 
Ossipowka existed, the petition could not be entertained. 
The proper proof of existence was therefore for- 
warded, but if all that is said of Russian bureaucracy be 
true, Ossipowka will soon be sorry for having been 
found out. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 





Native Catholic Priest Martyred in China 


The Rev. Sylvester Espelage, an American Franciscan 
of the Catholic Mission at Hankow, gives the following 
account of the execution of a native priest, Rev. Peter 
Tang, thirty years of age, by orders of the Tutuh of 
Shensi, Chang Fu-hui: 

Father Tang had been commissioned by Bishop Mau- 
rice at Sian Fu to try to settle amicably a family strife 
at Louting, a mission station thirty li south of Weinanh- 
sien, which had been going on for the last two years, an 
apostate Christian trying all this time to obtain posses- 
sion of the lands belonging to another Christian. Because 
Father Tang defended the rights of this Christian, who 
was by far also the weaker and less influential of the two 
parties concerned, the apostate threatened him with death 
and wrote to the bishop to recall the missionary if he did 
not want him killed. Of course, the threats were un- 
heeded, so the apostate went to the Mandarin, or sub- 
prefectural magistrate, and falsely accused the Father 
and four catechists of having set fire to one of our own 
churches. In fact, only a small front building of the 
church had been destroyed by fire, and it was quite easy 
for the Father to prove an alibi before and after the fire 
in the presence of the “Wei-yuan” (delegate) sent by the 
Magistrate of Weinanhsien to examine the charges made 
against Father Tang. Father Tang also pointed out to 
the “Wei-yuan” how he had been menaced with death by 
the apostate, who had been impelled to such false accusa- 
tions by his greed for the lands of his neighbor, and -by 
his hatred against the missionary whom he considered the 
chief obstacle to his malicious ends. 

Notwithstanding all this, on the 11th of June, at noon, 
about a hundred soldiers appeared at Louting with an 
order to seize Father Tang and the four catechists. Dur- 
ing all the thirty li of this sad trip from Louting to Wei- 
nan the captives were so cruelly treated by the soldiers 
that Father Tang, upon arriving at the yamen, could not 
stand, as his leg had been broken and his whole body was 
a mass of bruises. The prisoners, having been put in 
chains, had been literally dragged by the brutal soldiers 
over sticks and stones with their heads on the ground. 

That same day the Tutuh, Chang Fu-hui, chanced to 
arrive in Weinan, and hearing there was a case of a 
Catholic priest, conducted the trial himself. The cause 
was judged by the testimony of the “Wei-yuan,” who, it 
is said, was bribed for 200 taels, and by the testimony of 
the apostate. 

Father Peter Tang, on account of the cruel treatment 
he had received on the way and the excruciating pains of 
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his broken leg, was unable to reply. The Tutuh at once 
condemned him to death, and the four catechists who 
gave testimony in his favor to 2,000 blows and imprison- 
ment. The sentence was no sooner uttered than Father 
Tang was dragged by the feet outside the yamen and 
beheaded in a most barbarous manner. Twenty blows 
were required before the head was completely severed. 

Arrested at noon on the 11th of June by order of the 
Mandarin of Weinan, Wang Siao-lan, and beheaded on 
the same evening at 9 o'clock by order of the Tutuh of 
Shensi, Chang Fu-hui, Father Peter Tang, in his thirtieth 
year, died a martyr of justice. 
~ When the bishop heard of the imprisonment of Father 
Tang he sent post haste two American Fathers, Rev. 
Janiper Doolin and Rev. Agnellus Bloser, to the yamen 
in Weinan, but when they arrived on June 12th Father 
Tang was already buried in a vacant lot near by. They 
exhumed his corpse on the 13th and removed it to Tung- 
yuenfang, not far from Sian, where he lies buried in the 
church, robed in red, as becomes a martyr. 

The Mandarin, Wang Siao-lan, was not to be seen by 
the Americans, although they waited for an hour in the 
inner court. He claimed to be sick and unable to get up. 
Well might authority be sick after such a miscarriage of 
justice. 

The bishop tried to send telegrams to Peking regard- 
ing this case, but the telegraph officials absolutely re- 
fused to send any message. However, the bishop ap- 
pealed to Peking, but the savage Tutuh threatens to ex- 
terminate the Church if the bishop presses the affair. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Portuguese Revolution 
, OF 


Maprip, July 27, 1912. 

The recent unavailing effort—the second of the kind— 
made by the Portuguese monarchists to regain control of 
their unfortunate country has caused regret and sorrow 
to every honest Spaniard eager to see Portugal freed 
from the yoke of the lawless leaders now working havoc 
in that land. To be sure, we can hardly view with un- 
concern the change of government in a country bound to 
us by ties of race and origin and neighborly intimacy ; to 
be sure, too, our sympathies with the monarchists need 
not carry us to every extreme, since we realize full well 
how disastrous for Portugal was monarchical rule during 
the last few years of its existence. But neither one nor 
the other consideration is of present moment. Every 
generous attempt to free the nation of Vasco da Gama 
and of Camoens from the horrors of slavery impose: 
upon it by the brutal spirits now in control must of itself 
awaken the sympathies and win the hearty applause of 
honorable men. As Catholics, as men of spirit, as Chris- 
tians, as lovers of justice and defenders of genuine lib- 
erty, we view with indignation the spectacle Portugal 
presents to-day—a republic in name, but in reality a land 
given over to every excess of demagogism and to the 
tyranny of the rabble. Who can calmly contemplate the 
crimes done there by men who are a disgrace to our civ- 
ilization? Who can fail to desire that a speedy and 
effective end be put to a government which began its 
career by enslaving the consciences and souls of the peo- 
ple and which, in every day of its existence since its in- 
ception, has violated the rights and liberties of honorable 
men of the land who persist in following their sacred tra- 
ditions and in cleaving to their noble ideals? 





Three years ago all Europe raised its warning, threat- 
ening voice against Spain, when, with every proper re- 
spect for law, and justice, and duty we condemned to 
death in Barcelona a noted criminal; to-day this same 
Europe looks on with contempt and indifference while 
hundreds of reputable citizens, men of distinction in many 
lines, merely because of some slight suspicion that they 
are monarchists, or because some nobody chooses to de- 
nounce them, fill to repletion the prisons of Portugal or 
disappear in some mysterious way from the world of the 
living. Is it wrong to allow our hearts to throb faster in 
sympathy with them,—not because they are, as they are 
called, monarchists, but rather because they are men, 
brothers—steeped to the very depths in sorrow and 
calamitous affictions ? 

One need not deny that the Republic was born in 
Portugal in a favorable hour. Disgusted with the heaped 
up abuses which had eaten their way into the innermost 
life of the monarchy in its latter days, the Portuguese 
people was ready to welcome the new order of things as 
an assured remedy against the old disorders. Nothing 
could have been easier for the new guides and leaders 
than the task of making popular the changed conditions 
and of drawing to their banners every element of the 
country’s population. They had won their cause at once 
had they but respected the rights of all and used their 
energies to advance the social, political and administra- 
tive reforms of which poor Portugal stood in scandalous 
need, 

So far from doing so, however, the Government of 
Theophile Braga, of Alfonso Costa and of Machado made 
haste to wound outrageously existing rights and liberties, 
made the revolution a blind instrument of their hatred 
and vengeance, stupidly plunged into the horrors of a 
tyrannical despotism, loosened every bond of social re- 
straint and discipline so that anarchy rules everywhere, 
until the natural consequence has resulted—the far larger 
part of those who sympathized with or at least saw with- 
out repugnance the introduction of a new régime have 
come to view with loathing a Government whose per- 
manency necessarily implies the destruction of liberty and 
of order and of justice and of right. From that moment 
an eager longing for a change took possession of them 
and the desire to see the restoration of the monarchy be- 
came general throughout the nation. 

Between a monarchy, even with.all the bad features of 
their old one, and a republic, whose ways are brutal, op- 
pressive and conceived in folly such as that now presided 
over by the venerable Arriaga, there can be but one 
choice. 

Knowing this, the partisans of Paiva believed the time 
ripe to strike a decisive blow. They naturally relied for 
success not so much on the compact force disposed along 
the frontier as upon the cooperation of all those in the 
country who had suffered from the prevailing disorders 
—upon the army, the middle class, the artisans and 
laborers. The day that was to see the banner of revolt 
lifted high came after a full year of preparation. The 
little columns, well equipped, entered Portugal from the 
frontiers of Spain and pushed forward towards Valenga 
de Mifio and Chaves, planning to take and hold these 
towns. The intent was out of all reason had the mon- 
archists to rely solely upon the zeal of the handful of in- 
vaders; it was not at all absurd in the supposition that 
the garrisons and the populace of both towns stood ready 
to open their gates and welcome their coming. . This they 
believed would be the case. The expected failed to come 
to pass, however. The little band of monarchists had 
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traitors in the ranks; they were betrayed and promptly 
overwhelmed. An associate editor of the Prensa Asso- 
ciada, the one newspaper man allowed to remain at the 
headquarters of Paiva Couceiro, has described the splen- 
did position occupied by the monarchists, after a trying 
march of six hours, in the extensive plains to the north 
of Chaves. Inexplicable orders, that drew the little artil- 
lery force accompanying the invaders away from a strong 
vantage point in a grove of pines, was the immediate 
cause of the confusion and rout that ended what many 
had hoped would prove the first triumph of the uprising. 
Had Paiva Couceiro succeeded in his attack, many, as is 
well known, stood ready openly to declare themselves 
monarchists and to hasten to enlist under his standard. 
Yes, had the Portuguese royalists defeated the republi- 
cans and taken the town of Chaves, to-day the blue and 
white banner would wave over the greater portion of the 
dominion of Portugal and we should probably be looking 
eagerly out to see it lifted high on the towers of Oporto 
and Lisbon. Unhappily, Paiva Couceiro’s misfortune be- 
fore Chaves ruined the opportunity, the country held 
back and refused to plunge into what seemed hopeless 
strife. But, and it is to emphasize this point that I am 
writing, it is false to affirm, as many have affirmed, the 
uprising of the Portuguese monarchists to have been a 
brainless folly. Cowardice and treason played their un- 
happy parts on that field, otherwise the tale of the royal- 
ist cause in Portugal would require other telling to-day. 
NORBERTO TORCAL. 


Lay Apostleship in South India 


An article published in America (August 19, 1911) 
contained a brief sketch of the origin and the initial re- 
sults of the lay apostleship in South India. The move- 
ment was organized in St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly. 
Originating among the seniors, it was taken up by the 
old students all over the Presidency, and other educated 
Catholics. At present it forms a systematic organization, 
and has been made an essential part of the Constitution 
of the Former Pupils’ Association (with 952 members). 
“Besides the retreats,” says the annual report, “there are 
a number of other good works undertaken by the Asso- 
ciation for the attainment of its objects. All these are 
now grouped under the one general heading, “The 
League of Charity.’ The happy idea of uniting the mem- 
bers into a League of Cnarity was conceived by the Rev. 
Father Director, in the beginning of the year 1911, and 
was given a definite shape in the Revised Rules of the 
Association. It is a happy coincidence and a pleasant 
surprise that the new Rules of the Sodality of Our Lady, 
published at Rome, and received last August, contain as 
one of their distinctive features, the formation of dif- 
ferent sections of works of zeal and charity.” 

The Trichinopoly League of Charity has 7 sections; 
(1) “Promoters of the Devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus,” with a secretary and 74 members; (2) ‘“Pro- 
moters of the Devotion to Our Lady,” with a secretary 
and 80 members; (3) “The Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine,” with a secretary and 27 members; (4) “The 
Apostleship of the Press,” with 2 secretaries and 37 
members, who contribute to the Catholic Press by becom- 
ing subscribers, by distributing Catholic papers and 
leaflets, by canvassing subscribers and procuring readers, 
and lastly by themselves writing articles, letters, etc.; 
(5) “Visiting the Sick,” with a secretary and 42 members: 
(6) “Conversion of non-Catholics,” with a secretary an? 





28 members, and lastly (7) “Vocations to the Priest- 
hood,” with a secretary and 33 members. 

The pioneer work turned out by the different sections 
during the year makes a good record. First comes the 
instruction of the young and the ignorant. The Asso- 
ciation of Voluntary Catechists, formed in Trichinopoly 
some years ago has continued and developed its salutary 
work; at present there are 58 members (students and 
former pupils) who regularly impart religious instruc- 
tion to nearly 1,500 children in 27 centres. The Associa- 
tion is also taking steps to establish branches in Madras 
and Mailapur, to which the authorities have willingly 
given their consent. 

The part taken by the former pupils in promoting 
vocations to the priesthood is by no means unimportant. 
The supply of men and money from Europe having 
considerably decreased, the missions have now to draw 
more abundantly on native. resources. The establishing 
of scholarships or regularly supplying means for educat- 
ing good intelligent youths for the priesthood has there- 
fore been added to the many other works of zeal. In 
September last an association was formed for this pur- 
pose, with 27 members, whose yearly subscriptions ‘were 
barely enough to support an ecclesiastical student in the 
preparatory course. Not satisfied with this, the members, 
with the help of the sodalists resolved to make house-to- 
house collections, at least twice a year. In the town of 
Trichinopoly the contributions amounted to $80, not a 
small sum, considering the general condition of Indian 
Catholics. All the money will be placed at the disposal 
of the Bishop of Trichinopoly. The movement promises 
to spread, and will also teach the Catholics of India to 
maintain their missions by personal sacrifices, an educa- 
tion of the highest importance for the future progress 
and well-being of the Indian missions. 

Under the League of Charity is also included the pro- 
ject of Cooperative Credit Societies. Some three years 
ago a missionary opened a Society in a country district, 
and the advantages, material and moral, are evident and 
important. 

The most important work is the Apostolate of the 
Press. Eight hundred copies of the Morning Star and 
its supplements are regularly bought and circulated. A 
reprint of the several press reports on the Eucharistic 
Congress held at Madrid was issued for the information 
of the members. The. eight letters of Father Sewell, 
S.J., “To One in Search of Truth,” were also brought 
to completion. The important “Supplements” of the year 
are, “What Catholics Ought to Know when Reading 
non-Catholic Newspapers,” “Galileo and the Church,” 
and four parts of the Psychology of Father Coppens. 
S.J., who kindly placed his text at the disposal of the 
Trichinopoly Fathers. As the vast majority of Catholics 
are unacquainted with English, a Tamil Sodality Series 
has also been organized, and six pamphlets have been 
issued. Te Series is being developed into a Vernacular 
Catholic Truth Society. 

It is clear from what has been said that the year under 
review has been a very eventful year for the Association. 
It has added, more than the previous years, to the ever- 
active and progressive program of the Association. The 
Church in India, too, feels at present the need of a 
greater union and closer cooperation on the part of edu- 
cated Catholics. The honor of having set on foot such 
a timely and fruitful movement belongs exclusively to 
the Catholic students and former pupils of St. Joseph's 
College, Trichinopoly. 

Joun PALocaren, 
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Closed for the Summer 


A great falling off in attendance at Protestant churches 
in New York during the summer furnishes the New 
York daily papers with some interesting, perhaps one 
may call them striking, paragraphs. Scant congrega- 
tions are discovered even in the best-known churches, 
which are apt to draw the out-of-town visitors, and which 
keep their services as elaborate and complete in summer 
as in those seasons when everybody is in town. Not in 
years has the attendance been so small. One observer 
said after a round of the churches: “Trinity had 300, 
St. Bartholomew’s 250, and the Fifth Avenue 750.” 
Seven hundred and fifty might be considered a fairly 
large number for a Protestant church in the summer 
season, but then the “Fifth Avenue has had from 1,800 
to 2,500.”". The attendance at these churches is by no 
means the poorest. The same observer, in his rounds, 
found “only 26 persons in the congregation of the Heav- 
enly Rest and only 40 at St. Thomas’s.” Other churches 
which merely keep services going during the summer 
months with an assistant minister to preach had about 
the same insignificant number present. No one will be 
surprised to hear that the Heavenly Rest will be closed 
for the rest of the season. The Reformed Episcopal, the 
Madison Avenue Reformed, the Fifth Avenue Baptist, 
and the St. Nicholas Reformed are closed now. 

Even the bare figures of the attendance in churches that 
remain open do not tell the whole truth. The sexton of 
Trinity Church said that the majority who went there 
were sightseers. Rarely were the same people seen 
twice. 

The Rev. Dr. Shaw, pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Chicago, is preaching this Augustin Harlem, 
five or six congregations uniting. Doubtless the expenses 
of his trip are covered by the remuneration he gets for 





his services, and the fact that while preaching on these 
August Sundays he is at the same time enjoying his va- 
cation, thus combining business with pleasure, is not lost 
on the observant stay-at-homes. 

As to the reasons given for these slim congregations, a 
secretary of the Bozrd of Domestic Missions of the Re- 
formed Church said that efforts in other years to get 
people to attend services on Sundays had failed. Exam- 
ple is more potent than precept; “the ministers take vaca- 
tions and the people insist on taking them,” is his candid 
admission. 

One church worker, rather unkindly, we think, at- 
tributes no small part of the unprecedented slackness to 
the reaction after such campaigns as the Layman’s Mis- 
sionary Movement and the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement. This explanation is unsatisfactory. The 
truth is there has been no reaction. The Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement took cognizance of this very 
condition of the Protestant churches and its leaders 
sought by new methods to fill the empty pews. That 
the movement would be a failure was a foregone conclu- 
sion now emphasized by the fact. Had the Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement a definite Christian message 
things might have been otherwise. An appeal to Chris- 
tians that is based on glittering generalities will not move 
the masses nor the individual. The Bible is no longer 
the rule of faith except perhaps in theory and Protest- 
ants have themselves to blame for it. 


An Honest Man 


There was a solemn session a short time ago in Boston 
of the Free Religious Association. It has met annually 
for the last forty-five years to persuade people to adopt a 
certain set of religious views approved of by the Associa- 
tion—a proceeding not precisely in harmony with the pre- 
tensions of a society that calls itself “Free.” 

The speakers on this occasion were the Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte—a name only indirectly American ; Professor 
Jean C. Bracq, a Frenchman; L, P. Jacks, M.A., an Eng- 
lishman from Oxford; Rustom Rustomjee, a Zoroastrian 
from Bombay, and Dr. Fleischer, “a spiritual and moral 
force in Boston,’ who complains that he cannot get the 
ear of the public. The morning theme was “State and 
Church in America.” Among those who discussed it in 
the afternoon was the Rev. Nicholas Van der Pyl, who 
told his hearers that he “belonged to a Dutch Reformed 
family which by the necessities of the Boston situation 
had to become Congregationalists.” He also volunteered 
the information that he “never could have believed that 
sometime in the future he should stand on the platform 
of the Free Religious Association, the platform on which 
Robert Ingersoll and other extreme radicals have stood.” 
But the most picturesque of all the speakers was un- 
doubtedly Abdul Baha, or Abbas Effendi, “the represen- 
tative of the great Bahai movement. He entered the hall 
leaning on the arm of the President of the Association 
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and was received with great applause, the audience rising 
to greet him. He spoke in Persian,” which—no doubt 
out of deference to those who did not quite catch his deli- 
cate shades of meaning—‘was interpreted sentence by 
sentence.” 

All these gentlemen so wonderfully qualified by their 
variegated religiosity and the diversity of their race, 
education, foreign impressions and environment to 
legislate for the religious moods of Americans, were anx- 
iously preoccupied during the meeting by the danger that 
was hanging, in their imagination, over this country. It 
was the Clericalism of the “Roman” Church. They were 
convinced that it had dark designs on the Government. 
They saw the shadowy spectre all over the land and they 
were filled with the gloomiest forebodings for the future 
of the Republic. The meeting was like a spiritualistic 
séance. At last there came on the platform an orator 
from the broad and breezy West, the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd- 
Jones, the well-known Protestant minister of Chicago. 
“What’s the matter with you people of Boston?” he 
asked. “Perhaps you are unfortunate in your place of 
residence. I speak for Chicago, and I believe, if I must 
put it so, that the Catholic Church is the greatest manu- 
factory of American citizens now organized. First, be- 
cause it is entrusted with the largest amount of raw 
material. It has the largest hopper, and more material is 
thrown into that hopper than into any other hopper that 
I know of. It is true that eighty per cent. of the lower 
grammar grade teachers are Catholic. What an alarming 
fact! But don’t be scared. I know these schoolma’ams. 
I’ know them very well. I work with them. I rejoice 
in their work, and I tell you that if ever the issue comes 
you can trust them to rally round the flag. They take 
these children from the faraway corners of Europe, out 
of homes untouched by democracy or the spirit of the 
nineteenth century, and infilter into their veins the love of 
liberty, the joy of democracy, the pride of Abraham 
Lincoln and George Washington, and I tell you there is 
no danger in that material. There is no occasion to be 
scared. As for the Bishop of Chicago, he lines up with 
the rest of us whenever the bell rings.” 

“The United States,” he continued, “is not a stranger 
to the sanctifying power of the Catholic Church that 
makes patient men and women; that makes noble institu- 
tions.” And then, in his joyous fashion, he went on to 
say that he had been brave enough to kiss St. Peter’s toe 
in Rome, after he had seen an humble old woman do so 
before him and then “wipe it with her newly laundered 
handkerchief, though she had never heard of the deadly 
microbes. And suddenly,” exclaimed the orator, who 
was now wrought up with enthusiasm, “that great min- 
ster thronged with an immense multitude, I saw them 
march down through the centuries, saints and sinners, 
dukes and beggars, robbers, murderers, patient helpers— 
and I was in the procession; I was one of them, and I am 
one of them now and I mean to stay in the main stream. 
I am not scared; I am willing to stand by my guns, and I 





don’t believe it is necessary to start a national campaign to 
arouse our people in alarm lest we wake up some day 
and find the whole United States swallowed up by the 
Pope of Rome.” “I ask,” he said, “that this Association 
should put the Catholic in the same favorable light into 
which it puts Buddhism and Zoroastrianism and Baha- 
ism,” whose representatives were on that occasion the 
most honored guests of the Free Religious Association. 

The Rev. Jenkin Lloyd-Jones, we think, represents the 
general sentiment of the average intelligent American, 
and the Dervish in Georgia ought to take notice. 


Mothers Are to Blame 


In a recent letter to the New York Times, “Censor” 
protests with vigor “against the shocking improprieties 
of dress that are now being committed under the name of 
fashion,’ and complains that “young girls scarcely in 
their teens, as well as their older sisters, boldly display 
themselves in attire that would have shocked the sensi- 
bilities of a decade ago,” and agrees with Miss Mary 
Bortelme, assistant to the Judge of Chicago’s Juvenile 
Court, that “the styles grow worse each year. When 
a girl dresses this way it is her mother’s fault. The old- 
fashioned mother, content with simple gowns and frocks, 
would not tolerate such attire on her daughter. She is 
sadly needed now to effect a radical dress reform.” 

Is there any thoughtful and pure-minded man or 
woman who will not own that “Censor” is right? Are 
not the present-day indecencies in young women’s dress 
the occasion of grave sin to thousands of beholders? 
And are not the wearers of these improper costumes only 
saved by their thoughtlessness and bad bringing up from 
serious responsibility for the scandal they give? 

Yet the Times, commenting in a subsequent issue on 
“Censor’s” strictures, feels called upon to defend preva- 
lent fashions by such objectionable arguments as these: 

“It is at least possible that most of the shock 
which the short and narrow dresses of the day un- 
doubtedly give to many people results more from 
their novelty than from any intrinsic impropriety— 
if there be such a thing, which is doubtful. From 
the aesthetic point of view the new dresses are cer- 
tainly better than many of their predecessors, since 
they deal frankly with facts instead of concealing 
or distorting them. It should not be forgotten that 
the moralities and proprieties are matters of time 
and place, not absolute, not Things-in-themselves.” 


That the laws of morality are merely “matters of time 
and place,” that “facts” (a significant word) are to be 
“frankly” dealt with, that whatever can be called “aes- 
thetic” is permissible, for what is termed “sin” has no 
objective reality, are some of the pagan commonplaces 
to which this writer here gives expression. But how can 
Christians who believe that Godghas promulgated in the 
Ten Commandments an eternal and universal code of 
morality, who believe that sins of thought and desire can 
be as serious as those of word or action, and who re- 
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member that Christ threatens with everlasting woe the 
man or woman “by whom scandal cometh,” allow them- 
selves to be guided for a moment by such subversive 
principles as those the Times inculcates ? 

But mothers, as “Censor” well observes, are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the shamelessness of young women’s dress 
nowadays. High school girls who are supposed to be 
still under the control of their mothers are said to be 
the gravest offenders in the matter of immodest clothing, 
and their bad example is followed in exaggerated forms 
by factory and shop girls. “Reform must come,” then, 
‘and it cannot come too quickly; from the mothers of 
the great middle class of society that ought to represent 
the best in customs and morals.” 

But particularly, we might add, from Catholic mothers. 
Much more is expected of them, for they are the chil- 
dren of saints and have Our Lady, Christ’s own mother, 
as their model and patron. Many mothers in our land 
have long ago relinquished, it is much to be feared, all 
authority over their daughters and responsibility for 
their conduct and appearance. But no Catholic can in 
conscience do this, as they must answer to God for the 
souls of their children. 


General William Booth 


(;eneral William Booth, whose death occurred last 
week in London, was undoubtedly one of the great phil- 
anthropists of his time. His life and character have 
been dwelt upon in the daily newspapers, but his im- 
pressive figure was so constantly in the public eye and 
the work due to his influence or initiative was so wide- 
spread that there was little to be added in the way of 
information to the general knowledge already possessed 
of that remarkable man. In view of the undoubted good 
he accomplished and the novelty and unconventionality 
of the means he employed the question will naturally 
arise to what were his influence and success to be chiefly 
attributed. 

It may be remarked here that, like all great leaders, 
political, military and religious, General Booth was con- 
fronted with a condition of society that presented a great 
opportunity. His head was clear and his heart was big. 
The hundreds of thousands of destitute and forlorn 
creatures that he saw in the streets of London utterly 
left to the fate which vice and neglect rendered inevita- 
ble—without religion and without hope—appealed to all 
that was good and noble in him, and he resolved to be- 
come an apostle of these spirtual wrecks and strays. 

Besides, he had the executive ability requisite for the 
task of forming a great organization and the push and 
grit to render what he undertook effective. Had the 
Protestant churches in England been doing their work 
General Booth and the Salvation Army would never 
have been heard of. He had first to rid himself of his 
Wesleyan ministry, then of the Methodist New Connec- 
tion, and with a modicum of religious doctrine and ex- 





perience, unhampered by Church control, he began his 
great work of giving a helping hand to the man who 
was “down and out.” That he did not do more, while 
bettering the temporal lot of the poor fellows who fol- 
lowed the drum beat of the Salvation Army, will not de- 


tract from the praise due him for the good work accom- 


plished. 
A National Disgrace 


The men and women who are cruelly forced to make 
a six months’ sojourn at Reno, Nevada, before the 
divorce they long for is granted have found a means of 
relieving the irksomeness of their stay. For a dance re- 
cently given out there in honor of a New York merchant 
who is seeking a separation from his wife, was attended 
almost exclusively by actual or prospective divorcees, 
only one unmarried person enjoying “the distinction” of 
being invited. Middle aged men can remember when 
those desirous of severing their marriage bonds had at 
least the decency to get the unsavory business over 
as quietly and as privately as possible. But present day 
divorcees seem eager to show the world with what forti- 
tude, nay, with what lightheartedness even, they support 
their “misfortune.” Hence we read of “exclusive” balls 
and the like. Perhaps it is just as well, however, that 
these birds of a feather should flock, and even dance, to- 
gether, for they can probably do one another but little 
harm, and their “exclusiveness” will leave the rest of 
American society the purer. Meanwhile let Congress 
hasten the passage of rigid divorce laws that will be 
equally binding in every State in the Union, for present 
conditions at Reno are a national disgrace. 


Failure of Eugenics 


The “Congress of Eugenists” held last month in Lon- 
don seems to have been something of a failure. Though 
the papers reported generously its deliberations and the 
audience invariably cheered, at the proper places, all the 
speakers, Dr. C. W. Soleeby, an “expert,” was forced to 
admit when all was over that “few of the papers read 
add anything to our thought and knowledge.” Dr. 
Adams Woods, to be sure, told the Congress that he had 
discovered from a protracted study of the portraits of 
royal and noble personages that the bony framework of 
the face has changed since the sixteenth century, and Dr. 
Loren Hansen says that Scandinavians of to-day are 
taller than their fathers, but whether facts like these 
will explain adequately the decline of the birthrate in 
France, or the increased cost of commodities in New 
York, is not so clear. 

In spite of the bright forecasts that were made re- 
garding the results of the Congress, Dr. Tredgold had 
to own that our knowledge of diseases that are likely to 
cause racial deterioration is still very incomplete, and 
Prince Kropotkin was actually so unkind as to blurt out 
that eugenics, so far from being a science, was in his 
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opinion “simply a few ideas, generalities and desires that 
had been expressed by a certain number of people.” 

Great concern was shown by some of the “eugenists” 
at the dropping of the birthrate and the marriage rate 
among the representatives of “the Anglo-Saxon race” in 
England and America, and solemn warnings were 
sounded about the danger therefrom of Catholic domina- 
tion, particularly in this country. It is certainly a strik- 
ing fact, as the London Times observes, that in certain 
classes the baby is fast disappearing. “The pet dog has 
taken its place. The affection which the women of one 
generation gave to their children is centred by many 
nowadays in a poodle or a pug or the latest thing in pup- 
pies. There are strange mixtures of the boudoir or draw- 
ing-room and the kennel. Toymakers say that the sale 
of dolls is diminishing ; the young imitate their elders.” 

What effectual remedy could the world’s “eugenists” 
in congress assembled prescribe for this crying evil? 
Seemingly none. Isn’t Catholic morality after all the 
best, if not the only, “science of eugenics” ? 

——s. oo 

Mr. F. E. Smith, M. P., a leader among the younger 
Unionists, reached New York from England lately, and 
gave an interview to a reporter of the Montreal Star. 
Asked for his ideas on the action of Congress with re- 
gard to the Panama Canal tolls, he said that he could not 
have any very definite ones until he had examined the 
question from the American point of view. To accom- 
plish this he must study American institutions at close 
quarters, which he would do by visiting Newport for a 
week. 

Mr. Smith is known in England as a humorist. An 
obstacle to a full appreciation of his humor by a mind not 
English is the difficulty of perceiving whether he is really 
joking or only in earnest. A remark he made to his in- 
terviewer about the impossibility of refusing to be inter- 
viewed, implying, as it does, the privilege of concealing 
one’s proper thoughts in words, indicates that in what he 
said about going to Newport he was really joking. 





o 


It were much to be desired that those who edit the re- 
ports for the Associated Press on the deliberations of 
Catholic congresses have at least a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of the Church’s position regarding the subjects 
under discussion. Perhaps the public would not then be 
gravely informed, as was the case last week, that “lim- 
ited divorce was frowned upon by the American [ed- 
eration of Catholic Societies, when the eleventh annual 
convention, in session at Louisville, adopted a resolu- 
tion setting forth that the delegates unflinchingly hold 
to the uncompromising attitude of the Catholic Church 
im opposition to divorce on whatever grounds.” 

This is absurd. No Catholic convention could have 
been so silly. For “limited divorce” is the only kind the 
Church does permit. But by “limited divorce,” be it 
understood, a mere separation is meant, and neither 





party may marry again while the other is alive. Such 
separations, to avoid greater evils, the Church allows and 
sometimes even advises. Catholics, moreover, in these 


“cases may be found in the civil courts wrangling over 


the division of property, custody of children, etc. But a 
“limited divorce” is by no means a dissolution of the 
marriage bond. That no power on earth can break. 


WHEN UNCLE SAM WAS SIXTY YEARS YOUNGER 


Taking up an old document and reading at random, I dis- 
covered what most interested the cabinet officers in 1852. The 
Navy Department had just abolished the barbarous practice of 
flogging, and was searching for information as to the effects of 
this rather tardy change on discipline at sea. To us who are 
regaled from time to time with the stories of the Inquisition, 
it seemed unbelievable that our own American progenitors offi- 
cially flogged its sailors for every slight offence, and flogged 
them again for not submittingly sweetly to the ordeal, for 
should Jack Tar imbibe grog too freely, he was thoroughly 
whipped, and, before the fumes of ‘his beverage had passed 
away, he was very likely gruff to his superiors, which drew tipon 
him another flogging. A generation before its abolition, inves- 
tigations. were made, and the table of punishments actually in- 
flicted was a sorry picture indeed, but investigations then as 
now too often failed to. change the cause of evil, and when the 
cruel tortures were ended, it was a matter of great solicitude 
how to maintain discipline. 

A pleasanter picture is drawn of the Patent Office—it had just 
received a new wing, in which a salon 268 feet by 63 was de- 
signed for the display of models, and in view of the present 
distress in the crowded quarters of the great building which 
occupies a large square and encroaches on the street, it is in- 
teresting to read of the thirty rooms added in 1852—“the Patent 
Office does not, and probably will not for years to come, need 
one-fourth of these rooms.” It was not noticed that the time 
was approaching when patents and flies would propagate in 
similar ratio. Edison and his tribe were yet unborn. 

Then, too, in this era of exposition, it is agreeable to be re- 
minded that an Industrial Expositon was to be held in London, 
the first in the history of the world. 

At that time the American census had been taken seven 
times, but we did not yet know how to manipulate the figures, 
for Mr. Jos. C. G. Kennedy, the Superintendent of the Census, 
visited England, France, Belgium, Austria and Prussia, exam- 
ined their official statistics, had conferences with their public 
officers and others possessing extensive knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and—breathe it gently !—the whole expense did not exceed 
$1,500! 

Dr. Kane's celebrated Arctic explorations were arousing en- 
thusiasm at that time, and to round up my story with the sea, 
it will suffice to remark that there was neither flogging nor 
abolition of flogging in the Pacific Ocean, for that peaceful body 
of water in 1852 was still innocent of a navy. M. PELLEN. 


LITERATURE 


The Catholic Encyclopedia, An International Work of 
Reference on the Constitution, Doctrine, Discipline and 
History of the Catholic Church. Vol. XIV. New York: 
Robert Appleton Company. 

This magnum opus is rapidly nearing completion, for nothing 
now remains to be published but the fifteenth volume, promised 
for October, and the Index, which is also to be a sort of Cath- 
olic “Who’s Who,” we understand, containing short sketches 
and, when possible, photographs, of those who have contributed 
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articles to this enduring monument of Catholic enterprise and 
scholarship. 

This fourteenth volume, which begins with “Simony” and 
ends with “Tournély,” maintains, it is needless to say the high 
standard of excellence the preceding volumes of “The Catholic 
Encyclopedia” have taught us to expect, and is quite as rich as 
any of the others in important and well-written articles. The 
longest contribution to this volume is that on Theology, Dog- 
matic, including Christology and Soteriology, Moral, Pastoral, 
Ascetical and Mystical, taking up, altogether, forty-two pages, 
and written by Fathers Pohle, Maas, Lemkuhl, Drum, Mutz 
and Poulain, respectively. Father John H. Pollen, S.J. has a 
thirty-page account of the Society of Jesus, as thorough as it 
is scholarly. Of special value are the author’s answers to the 
common accusations against the Jesuits. The Rev. H. T. 
Henry, the Philadelphia hymnologist, writes learnedly on the 
“Stabat Mater,” “Tantum Ergo” and “Te Deum”; Father 
Charles Macksey, S.J., of the Gregorian University, contributes 
important papers on Society and on Church and State; Messrs. 
Campbell and Toke have collaborated in the preparation of a 
long article on Socialism; Mr. Andrew J. Shipman tells about 
the Slavs both in Europe and in America; Mother Janet Stuart, 
Superior Vicar, writes with knowledge of the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart, the glories of Catholic Spain are recounted by 
Father Amado, S.J., and by Professor Ford, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, while Father Thurston supplies a quantity of recondite 
information about Symbolism, Stylites, Corner Stones, etc., and 
Father Fanning contributes a number of articles on Canon Law. 

That the “Catholic Encyclopedia” keeps thoroughly abreast 
of the times is proved by articles in this volume like that on 
Syndicalism, for instance, by Father Husslein of AMERICA’s 
staff, by the Statistics of Religions, brought down to this 
present year by Father Krose of the Stimmen, by Dr. Pace’s 
paper on Spiritism, Father Slater’s on Speculation, Dr. Ker- 
by’s on Sociology and Dr. Dubray’s on Telepathy. 

Among other articles of importance should be mentioned Dr. 
Van Der Heeren’s on Suicide, Dr. Schniirer’s on the State of 
the Church, Dr. Gigot on the “Synoptics,” Father O’Neil, O.P., 
on Sin, Dr. Kirsch on Switzerland, Fathers Maher and 
Bolland on: Soul and on Spirit, Dr. Spahn on the Thirty Years’ 
War, and papers by different contributors on Temperance Move- 
ments and on the Old and New Testaments. 

Biographical sketches of greater note in this volume are Dr. 
Burton’s Thomas More, with its fine portrait of the martyr by 
Rubens; Tertullian, by Dom John Chapman; St. Thomas 
Aquinas, by Father Daniel J. Kennedy, O.P., who also writes 
on Thomism; Titian, by Louis Gillet, and Johann Tetzel, by 
Father Ganss. 

Those who met with disappointment when they sought for 
“Americanism” in the first volume of this work will now find the 
subject in a paper on the encyclical “Testem Benevolentiz,” 
which was very prudently assigned to Dr. Condé B. Pallen. 
This review of ours, inadequate as it is, will give our readers 
some idea of the treasures contained in the latest volume of the 
“Catholic Encyclopedia.” Its editors and publishers deserve 
warm praise for keeping up so successfully the work’s high 
standard. W. D. 


Calendar of State Papers Relating to Ireland, 1601-1603: 
With Addenda (1565-1654). Edited by Roserr PENTLAND 
Maunarry, B.A. London: Published by His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office. 1912. 

In July, 1912, there was issued, in the Rolls Series, the elev- 
enth and concluding volume of the Irish Elizabethan State 
Papers, Ireland, covering the years 1601-1603. I especially 
allude to the date of publication as it is a good specimen of the 
parsimony of the British Treasury as far as Ireland is concerned. 





As far back as 1860, that is to say fifty-two years ago, the first 
volume of this Calendar was published, coming down to the 
year 1573, under the editorship of Mr. Hans Claude Hamilton. 
At sporadic intervals ever since the remaining volumes ap- 
peared, under various editors, and now we have the final instal- 
ment of the Irish State Papers dealing with the reign of the 
“Virgin Queen.” 

There is scarcely any need to state that the period 1601-1603 
was one fraught with the gravest danger to England, owing to 
the Spanish aid to the Irish Catholics, but the war was prac- 
tically at an end after the disastrous battle of Kinsale. How- 
ever, it was not until March 23, 1603, that the great Earl of 
Tyrone, Hugh O'Neill, submitted to the Queen whose death 
was artfully not allowed to be known in Ireland. On April 3d, 
the old Prince of Tyrone arrived in Dublin, when for the first 
time he learned of Elizabeth’s demise—and learned, too, that he 
had been entrapped. 

Students of Irish History have been enabled to learn of the 
period now under review in Stafford’s “Pacata Hibernia,” in 
the Carew Calendar, and in Fyne’s “Moryson’s Itinerary,” while 
the “Four Masters” and Philip O’Sullivan’s “Compendium” 
(1621) supply the Irish version of the same events. However, 
the present volume corrects and supplements many important 
documents and provides new information, as well as including 
valuable addenda stretching from 1565 to 1654. 

The present portly volume is edited by Mr. Robert Pentland 
Mahaffy, B.A.,B.L., who contributes a preface of 80 pages. 
The editing is fairly satisfactory, but Mr. Mahaffy has not 
taken the pains to consult the Irish Chronicles of the same 
period, and he does not appear to be aware that Thady Dow- 
ling’s Annals were published by the Irish Archeological So- 
ciety in 1848. Nor yet does he seem to have become previously 
acquainted with Hanmer’s Papers, which he prints as in- 
cunabula, although he would have found that worthy’s life in 
such an accessible work as “Distinguished Irishmen of the 
Sixteenth Century,” by my friend Rev. Dr. Hogan, S.J. Han- 
mer I may add, is named in Blessed Edmund Campion’s 
“Decem Rationes,” and he had the unblushing effrontery to 
issue a polemic challenge to the Rev. Father Henry Fitzsimon, 
S.J., who worsted him badly. 

Perhaps the saddest reading in the papers now under con- 
sideration are the letters and depositions of the Irish informers 
and spies: the treacherous conduct of Don Juan; and the in- 
famous proposals by two scoundrels—one of whom was after- 
wards Lord Esmonde—to assassinate O’Neill. Mr. Mahaffy 
prints a document of “Answers to certain articles of Richard 
Combus,” in which the following paragraph occurs: “Be you 
assured of this, that I think it lawful to deal for the death of 
a proscribed and assured rebel, and that whatever I give my 
word for I will perform, though I have to sell the shirt off my 
back: be you assured of this, that if by this draught Tyrone be 
slain or taken then shall be paid to your disposition 5,000 
English angels.” Not a hint is dropped by the discreet editor 
as to the man who made this diabolical offer of terms to kill 
the Earl of Tyrone, but I make no apology for stating that it 
was Sir Robert Cecil, Elizabeth’s principal Minister of State, 
who pledged his word to pay 5,000 “English angels” to the man 
that undertook to “remove” the dauntless Red Hugh. I may 
also add that the letter, which is very briefly summarized by 
Mr. Mahaffy, has been printed in full. 

One free lance stands out well, the brave Captain Tyrrell. 
Tyrrell’s biography has yet to be written, and yet all the notice 
that Mr. Mahaffy condescends to give of him is that he was 
“the De Wet of the campaign.” One would fancy that the com- 
parison of Tyrrell with De Wet ought to be tabu to a writer 
whose sympathies are all with “our army” and “our forces.” 
Tyrrell was one of the bravest of soldiers, which cannot be said 
of Mountjoy, or Carew, or Lambert. Of course, he is described 
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as “that proud, insolent, and faithless rebel,” but this appella- 
tion is only what may be expected from superior persons who 
also refer to Prince O’Neill as a “wood-Kerne”! 

It is very amusing to read in the official despatches of 1601-03 
of English defeats in Ireland as “accidents”—anticipating the 
terminology of the English despatches in the Boer War. Mount- 
joy admits in his own letter having accepted the “service” of 
a certain individual called Walker to “kill Tyrone,” but Mr. 
Mahaffy marks the document as “a rambling letter probably by 
an insane person”! The full letter of this “gentleman,” Thomas 
Walker, was printed in 1857, by the late Daniel McCarthy, and 
it appears that the would-be assassin was “an Englishman and 
a Londoner, newly come over.” Of course, as he failed, he 
was thrown into prison. 

In the matter of fulsome flattery it would be hard to beat a 
letter from Sir George Carew to Queen Elizabeth, dated Cork, 
14th January, 1602, from which the following extract may 
suffice: “Sacred Majesty, It is a great comfort to a poor 
creature exiled from the blessing which others enjoy in behold- 
ing your angelic person, whose beauty adorns the world and 
whose wisdom is the miracle of our age.” At this date (1602) 
the “angelic person” of wonderful beauty was an aged and 
wrinkled and red-headed harridan of close on seventy years old! 

The proof reading is not all that could be desired, but many 
of the errors are fairly obvious. In fine, from whatever point 
of view, the documents now calendared are of the highest 
interest, and fitly complete a valuable series. It is to be hoped 
that the State Papers of William III will soon be made avail- 
able. Meantime, it is a matter for congratulation to have the 
Irish Elizabethan State Papers accessible. 

W. H. Grattan FL Loop. 





Die Einheit im katholischen deutschen Kirchenliede. 
Erster Band: Advent-Weihnachten. Bearbeitet von Gustav 
ERLEMANN. Trier: Bantus Verlag. 

In Germany leading Catholic church musicians are earnestly 
at work trying to complete a uniform hymnal for all Germany, 
Luxemburg, Austria and Switzerland. The need of such a book 
has been sorely felt, especially at general gatherings of German- 
speaking Catholics, and in the case of people migrating from 
one part of the German lands to another. The task, however, 
is an unusually difficult one, not only on account of the rich 
store of hymns to draw from and the great variety of tastes 
to be reckoned with, but still more so because the very hymns 
that are already in general favor, and therefore most apt to be 
incorporated in a uniform hymnal, have, in the various diocesan 
manuals, assumed a bewildering number of forms. All kinds 
of variants in melody, words, rhythm and notation have been 
introduced and made popular in different parts of the German- 
speaking world; and it would appear to be an almost hopeless 
task to effect uniformity under such conditions. 

In the work before us Gustav Erlemann, the director of the 
School of Church Music at Treves, offers an important con- 
tribution to the solution of the difficulty. He begins by setting 
forth the general principles that are to be applied in the choice 
of hymns for a uniform hymnal. Then he proceeds to examine 
and compare the different forms of all the hymns contained in 
the diocesan manuals now in use. After a brief and able dis- 
cussion of their respective merits, he determines which, hymns, 
according to his judgment, should be embodied and which 
eliminated. In the case of the former, he gives the original or 
earliest extant version, and finally presents that form of the 
hymns which he judges to be most suitable for general use. 

As is plain, all this must have entailed an immense amount 
of labor; and one cannot help admiring the scholarly spirit, 
admirable judgment and good taste displayed by the author. 
He skilfully avoids extremes in his views and verdicts, making 
due allowance for popular favor, without, however, admitting 








unworthy trivialities. Naturally, there are points on which 
not all will agree with him; but, on the whole, those who are 
competent and experienced in the matter will readily accept 
most of his contentions and conclusions. 

The book, especially its introductory essay, is instructive not only 
to those concerned with the question at issue, but in general to 
all who are interested in Catholic hymnology. If the plan of 
a uniform hymnal in any language is ever to be realized, it will 
most likely be by way of the method employed by Erlemann. 
We look forward with keen interest to the volumes of the work 
that are yet to follow. 5. % &. 





Letters from a Father to His Son Entering College. By 
CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, President of Western Reserve 
University. New York: The Platt & Peck Co. 

Thousands of young men will soon be entering upon their 
United States. All 


college career in institutions of the 
could read with profit these letters. Terse, timely and 
thoughtful are the words of this experienced father to 


his son; they might be summed up as follows: “My son, 
when you leave college, I want you to be a thinking, scholarly, 
appreciative, healthy Christian gentleman, loving life, loving 
work, loving your neighbor, and lastly, but not least, loving the 
Supreme Being.” What makes for each of these desirable at- 
tainments is concisely and clearly set down, but it is too bad 
the Supreme Being occupies the twelfth and last section. 

If the great and final goal had been put first, however, all the 
other noble aspirations and incentives would become stepping 
stones not only to higher things but to the highest thing pos- 
sible. “Every subject,” says Dr. Thwing, “needs a man to 
vitalize it for the ordinary student.” Very true. Indeed some 
of the writer’s own words need vitalizing or at least explaining, 
and some there are that may even be called into question. For 
instance: “Thinking,” says Dr. Thwing, “is a practical art. 
It cannot be taught. It is learned by doing.” Yet in the very 
next sentence he remarks that there are some subjects in the 
course which seem better fitted than others “to teach you this 
art.” Then, too, it would be interesting to hear how football 
is “an admirable method of training the man physical, the man 
intellectual and the man ethical.” “In a word, be a good animal” 
is rather a dubious summing up of the section on health, while 
“Let the college man be religious; let not the college man have 
a religion” is surely an ambiguous bit of advice and hardly fits 
in well with “Follow the example of the Christ” found on the 
next page. The average student might readily find it difficult 
to follow the example of “the Christ” and yet have no religion. 
The sententious style is catchy and sparkling with hidden gems 
of thought, but at times misleading by its very abruptness. 


J. S. H. 





Naples, City of Sweet-Do-Nothing. By an American Grr. 
New York: The Alice Harriman Co. 

This is an attractively written account of a winter’s sojourn 
in the fairest city of Italy. The anonymous author, a vivacious 
young lady from “Dixie Land,” and apparently a Catholic, has 
thrown her impressions of Naples into the form of bright and 
entertaining letters. She has thoroughly absorbed Baedeker, 
to be sure, and tells us all a tourist’s anecdotes, but in a manner 
all her own. 

The author, who is simpatica as can be, admires ardently 
Naples and its people, refuses to accept all the stories that are 
told about the immaculate heroes of the Revolution, and enter- 
tains grave doubts regarding the legendary enthusiasm with 
which southern Italy joined the movement. 

“Why will historians,” she asks, “completely ignore all 
these facts of loyal Neapolitans when they write their dis- 
torted books in glory of the Plebiscites, whose greatest vic- 

tories were gained only through base bribery of chief au- 
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thorities? As, for instance, that of General Lanza, of 

Palermo, who received one million francs for surrender to 

Garibaldi, shutting his army of 25,000 loyalists inside the 

fortress that no opposition might confront the invading 

army.” 

This American girl bears testimony to the popularity that 
her countrymen enjoy with the Neapolitans. Every allowance 
is made us, and no one is surprised at the behavior of tourists 
United States. Can this be because our purses are 
The author seems to think much can be said in 
duel that ends a 


Y 1 
from the 
always open? 


favor of the practice of duelling. A _ real 


quarrel for good is preferable certainly to a family feud that 
goes on for generations, but how can Christians defend the 
practice? “The City of Sweet-Do-Nothing” is “affectionately 


to Cardinal Farley. 


ledicated” 
Helps in Visiting the Blessed Sacra- 
MATTHEW New York: 


He Is Calling Me. 


By the Rev. RusseLt, S.J. 


ment. 
Bros. 

ie sixth of the author's attractive little volumes on 
It opens with an excellent chapter on 


Benziger 

This is tl 
the Holy Eucharist. 
how to avoid the weariness of routine in our visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament, and then follow forty or more prayers and reflec- 
tions in Father Russell’s well-known vein which are sure to 
assist the devotion of those privileged to enjoy frequent audi- 
ences with His Divine Majesty. All the chapters in the book, 
however, are not from the author’s own pen. “I have induced 
two or three friends,” he tells us, “to give me some of the 
thoughts and feelings that rise in their hearts, some of the 
prayers that spring to their lips, while they are visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament.” Of these “An Ursuline’s Visit” in particu- 
lar is so good that many of our teaching Sisters are likely to 
make her words their own. It is a pity this book was not 
printed in a form as compact as the author’s earlier volumes 
on the Holy Eucharist. 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever”; but, as logic tells us, 
not every perennial joy is a thing of beauty. The people who 
send quotations to the London Guardian, in order to be told 
the authors, are a joy forever to every right-thinking person. 
Sometimes their questions are ingeniously perplexing. There 
is a famous verse: 

“A Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman.” 

Who is the author? Tennyson claimed it as his, and Fitz- 
gerald said it came from his own muse. ‘There is neither in- 
trinsic nor extrinsic evidence to settle the question, which must 
remain forever indeterminable. 

But the Guardian questions are not thus insoluble. Sometimes 
their difficulty lies in the fact that they are taken from books 
one is surprised that anybody reads. A questioner sent a 
long quotation beginning: “The sun is up betimes.” It was 
not remarkable as poetry. Yet there was at least one ready 
Bishop Cleveland Coxe was the author. 
And so there are readers of Cleveland Coxe to-day, we 
mused. Metaphysicians prove the liberty of the will very 
satisfactorily, but for ordinary people such facts as that are 
What predetermination of any kind 


with the answer. 


the most striking proof 
can be conceived as making anybody read “Christian Ballads’ 
to-day? 

Another wanted to know the author of the line: 

“There is sorrow on the sea.” 

The answers revealed the unhappy divisions of the Es- 
tablished Church. One says it is from a hymn by the late 
; He or she is of the extreme 
Another, a good old-fashioned 
“Jeremiah xlix, 23.” 

This diverting column has occasionally other revelations. 
Some time ago we drew from it the conclusion that Tennyson 


Father Ignatius of Llanthony. 
High 


Bible 


Church party evidently. 
Christian, answers briefly: 








is no longer read in the rectories and vicarages of the Church 


of England. Now worse appears in the following query: 
“*C) dearest, dearest boy 
the thousandth part 
Of what from thee I learn.’ 

“What words should fill the blank?” 

So not only Tennyson, but even Wordsworth is falling out 
of use; and Wordsworth in one of his chief moral ballads, 
“An Anecdote for Fathers”! This confirms one in his per- 
suasion of the decadence of the Church of England. 

Mr. William Marion Reedy, of the St. Louis Mirror, has the 
following opinion of Dr. Albert Moll’s “Sexual Life of the 
Child,” a translation of which is being widely recommended 
just now to parents and teachers: 

“There is an intolerable deal of dirty stuff in the book, and 
though the author disclaims ‘low curiosity,’ the reader cannot 
escape from the thought that there is too much of a certain 
kind of information about things almost subterhuman. It seems. 
to me that as this book is not for doctors, but for teachers, its 
perusal by the latter, an innocent sort of folk, cannot be effective 
for anything but shock and the fascination of the fescennine. .. . 

“If parents read this book,” he continues, “they will enter a 
chamber of horrors beside which their possible imaginings as 
to sex aberrations are but feeble approximations of the possi- 
bilities. This book is fully as repulsive, yes, even more repulsive 
than the plays by Brieux. Its scientific accuracy does not save 
it. Moreover, the tendency of the book is to set down to the 
credit of recondite psychological causes many things which sane 
psychologists would trace to plain vice. Chapter VIII conveys 
a great deal of knowledge undoubtedly, but it is not a chapter 
for the reading of the multitude. But it shows how deep we are 
going in the matter of sex education, and, I should say, it tells 
too much of what good people need never know, since knowing 
it may induce some things in them which else they had not 
thought of. A frightful book, save for the doctor's library, is 
‘The Sexual Life of the Child,’ put forth that anyone may read 


it.” 


The educated people of France are enjoying a laugh at the 
expense of one of our leading American publishing houses. To 
advertise a new book it prints the following choice specimen of 
French : 

“Un fameux 
connaitre trés bien la Chine. 
vain classique et informe. Sont d’un intérét plus actuel. 
étude posséde un charme que tous reconnaissant.” 


livre américain. Nouveau édition. L’auteur 
Ses descriptions révélent un écri- 
Cette 


“Sunday School Teaching, Its Aims and Methods” is a book 
edited by the Rev. H. A. Lester, M.A., an Anglican minister 
belonging to the London diocese. Many chapters of the work 
are general and practical enough to be useful to teachers of 
Catholic Sunday schools, though counsel on “How to Teach the 
Prayer Book,” “On the System of the Catechism,” etc., would 
of course be of interest only to Protestants. Longmans, Green 
& Co. are the publishers. 
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EDUCATION 
Plea for Catholic Higher Education 


At the national convention of the Knights of Columbus, held 
recently at Colorado Springs, Colo., the committee on Catholic 
Higher Education, Rev. Dr. John T. Creagh, Professor James 
Monaghan and Dr. James J. Walsh, submitted a report, which 
says in part: 

Your committee feels that the most important subject in Cath- 


olic education at the present time is the encouragement of 


higher education. A smaller proportion of our people than 
almost any other have their children proceed beyond the ele- 
mentary school. Every encouragement should be given to the 
movement for Catholic High Schools that is developing every- 
where throughout the country. This has formed the subject of 
discussion at many of the recent sessions of the American 
Catholic Educational Association and is often in the minds of 
zealous priests and bishops. In certain dioceses there is a com- 
plete system of High School development so that the Catholic 
children immediately after graduation from the elementary 
school may continue their work under Catholic auspices. In 
this way there is no temptation to break from schooling and the 
children themselves become interested in going on with those 
with whom they have been studying, and parents are much 
readier to have their children continue their school work 

Our Catholic elementary schools have succeeded so well that 
where what we like to call our Catholic public schools are, as 
in Rochester, New York, in direct competition by examinations 
before the Regents with the secular elementary schools the re- 
sults are in favor of Catholic education. In many cities now 
merchants prefer to have the graduates of our Catholic schools 
because they have been taught more effectually and, above all, 
more simply and practically, and they are better able to take 
up business occupations. This same thing will be true of our 
Catholic High Schools in a short time. 

The department of Catholic College and University work 
represents so large a field that scarcely more than an enumera- 
tion of certain possibilities in this matter can be made here. 
It should be noted that without the religious it would be quite 
impossible to organize our present system of Catholic education 
on anything like the scale on which it at present exists. By 
giving themselves to education the religious have endowed our 
Catholic system to the extent of some twenty-five or thirty 
millions a year, the equivalent of a capital sum of between five 
and six hundred millions of dollars. This is a greater endow- 
ment than all that has been given by all the millionaires of this 
country to all forms of education. 

Up to this time the Catholic laity has been almost exclusively 
interested in the development of our Catholic charities. Now 
it is time to think of preventing the necessity for charity to 
some extent at least by means of education, and our religious 
must be helped in the great work of education as they have been 
in that of charity. Many Catholic laymen, not knowing enough 
about our Catholic system of education, and not understanding 
it, make criticisms that are quite unjustified by conditions. 
There are a good many Catholics, and some are Knights of 
Columbus, who are in a perpetual complaining mood with regard 
to Catholic education. These complaints are quite unjustified. 
The future of Catholic education is as promising as the past, 
and if it makes as much improvement in the next twenty years 
as in the last, will give us a magnificent system of education. 

Our colleges and universities have more than doubled in at- 
tendance during the past ten years. We now have some seven 
universities under Catholic auspices with an attendance of 
1,000 or more. There is no doubt at all that those who gradu- 
ated from Catholic colleges and universities feel very well satis- 
fied with the education that they have obtained, and would not 








willingly change it to another. A few exceptions there are to 
this rule, but they are very few. Knights of Columbus, then, 
should above all make it a point to acquaint themselves with 
the standing of our Catholic colleges and universities, and be- 
sides sending their own sons and daughters—for our Catholic 
women’s colleges are rapidly forging to the front—should be 
ready to encourage their Catholic friends to do the same. 

Prizes may very well be given for oratorical contests, for 
essays on various subjects in Catholic American history, or 
scholarship in various lines, 

The giving of scholarships would be even 
Most Catholic higher institutions of learning have applications 
for admission from students records 
who are not in a position to pay the fees that are required. 
As it is, Catholic institutions are educating many such students, 
supporting some of them partly, and some of them entirely. In 
spite of the best good-will in the matter they are unable to 
accommodate all those that apply, and it would be magnificent 
charity in the best sense of the word if local chapters of the 
Knights of Columbus could come to the assistance of such 
students and give them their educational opportunities. 

Everywhere now there has come a recognition of the value 
of the Catholic education as teaching respect for authority. 
morality, the essential difference between right and wrong, and 
all that goes to make for better citizenship. Catholic education 
a generation ago was misunderstood. Now it is meeting with 
that sincerest flattery, imitation, in certain quarters, and there 
is more and more talk of other churches organizing religious 
education on a broad scale. 

In the newer impetus that will come to Catholic education 
as the result of this better understanding, the Knights of Co- 
lumbus must make themselves an important factor. We owe it 
to ourselves and that special loyalty to both the Church and 
State which we are proud to claim as the special note of the 
order. It is often asked what are the Knights of Columbus 
doing that they should be so proud of their organization, and 
the best possible answer would be for all of us to be able to 
point to benefits that were being conferred by Knights indi- 
vidually and in bodies upon our Catholic education. There can 
be no mistake about the benefit to be conferred on Church and 
State by progress in Catholic education. 


more important. 


whose are excellent, but 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


On Sunday evening, September 1, the eve of Labor Day, a labor 
celebration will be held in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, at 
which all the labor unions and workingmen will be represented. 
The celebration will begin at 8 P. M. with Vespers, to be fol- 
lowed by a sermon by the Right Rev. M. J. Lavelle, the rector of 
the Cathedral, on “The Rights and Duties of the Workingman.” 
It is hoped the members of the various organizations and work- 
ingmen generally will accept the invitation. Cardinal Farley, 
if his health permits, will speak. 

The invitations are signed by Edward Feeney, President of 
the American Federation of Catholic Societies; Hugh I'rayne, 
Organizer of the American Federation of Labor; James Hol 
land, chairman of the Labor Day Committee of the Central 
Federated Union; Peter Quinn, Vice-President of the Central 
Labor Union of Brooklyn, and representatives of fourteen of 
the more important union organizations. 





His Grace Archbishop Riordan of San Francisco, through 
his secretary, has addressed a letter to the pastors of the diocese 
in which he says: 

“In a communication received from its secretary, the General 
Labor Day Committee has expressed its desire to the Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop that Sunday, September 1, be observed by 
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the Catholic churches with some kind of services that shall em- 
phasize the religious and moral side of the Labor movement. 

“Working people have always formed a very large—perhaps 
the largest—part of the membership of the Church. Her 
Founder invited them to come to Him—all those who labor and 
are burdened. And so their welfare, temporal and spiritual, has 
always been a part of her solicitude. Nor has the voice of her 
authority been silent when safe guidance and wise counsel have 
been needed. In his great Encyclical on the Dignity of Labor, 
Leo XIII clearly laid down the sound moral and religious prin- 
ciples which we must follow if we would work out a happy 
solution of the exceedingly complex problems that face us in 
modern economic life. 

“His Grace is pleased, therefore, as on former occasions, to 
accede to the request of the committee, by recommending that a 
sermon following the principles of the Encyclical letter, ‘Rerum 
Novarum,’ be preached at the principal Mass, or at the evening 
services, on Sunday, September 1st.” 





One of the organizations doiag successful work for the 
African Missions is the Sodality of St. Peter Claver, which 
has its headquarters at 16 via dell’ Olmata, Rome, and of 
which Countess Ledochowska is the director. Its annual 
report shows that the number of its promoters was increased 
during the year by 718; the total of all members is 40,000. 
The principal organ of the Sodality, the Echo from Africa, is 
published in nine European tongues, to the extent of 40,000 
copies per month, and the “Little African Library,” published 
since the beginning of the year 1912, under the name of 
‘he Negro Child, in German and in Italian, reaches a total of 
15,000 copies monthly. Among the works of the Sodality 
may be counted also the publication in German of the “Al- 
manac of St. Peter Claver” and the “Almanac of the Missions 
for Children,” as well as numerous pamphlets in divers 
tongues and several African books. As a result of its efforts 
the Sodality was able, in 1911, to distribute to the mission- 
aries dispersed throughout Africa the sum of $58,221.54, as 
follows: Fathers of the Holy Ghost, $7,356.26; White Fathers, 
$5,158.11; Fathers of the Society of Jesus, $7,355.18; Capuchins, 
$2,689.79; Oblates of Mary Immaculate, $2,988.25; Oblates of 
St. Francis of Sales, $2,116.59; Society of Missions of Lyon, 
$3,600.38. The missionaries received help for the ransom of 
282 slaves; four seminarists and one negro catechist were 
adopted; $5,812 were given for burses in favor of the negro 
seminarists, and $620 for a foundation for negro children. 
Besides all this, various objects, to the value of $4,100, were 
sent to the different African Missions. 





The Rev. P. H. D. Casgrain, secretary of *the Catholic Immi- 
gration Association of Canada, has been called upon by His 
Grace Archbishop Bégin of Quebec to take up the active work 
of looking after immigrants on their arrival in port. His duties 
will consist in meeting Catholic immigrants, and seeing that they 
begin their land journey in safety. 


ECONOMICS 
Domestic Economy 


A reader of America has asked us to say a few words on how 
to live within one’s means in these days of high prices. We 
shall answer in general, for the question is independent of any 
difference in prices we have experienced as yet. A few years 
ago, when the cost of living was much less, people got into 
debt just as they do now. Should famine prices come, the case 
would be quite different; but as things are at present, the whole 
matter may be reduced to moral discipline. 

One wishing to live within his means must make up his mind 
very definitely that his income and his station must determine 





his manner of life. A common cause of extravagance is the 
determining this according to the way one’s neighbors live, from 
which it is an easy step to the desire to outshine them. Having 
set before his eyes these two things, his income and his station, 
he may go on to consider that whatever these may be, his life 
must be relatively to them temperate and frugal. The reason 
is clear. Leo XIII tells workingmen that they have a right to 
such wages as will enable them to live in temperate and frugal 
comfort and make a due provision for their old age; and he 
proves the assertion from the facts that the material things of 
this world are given men as the means to attain eternal life, 
the end of their creation, and that, ordinarily speaking, the con- 
dition of temperate and frugal comfort is most conducive to this 
end. These are general principles, as true of the rich as of the 
poor. 

Temperance and frugality mean self-discipline, the continual 
renunciation of things not conformable to our state of life. 
Many well-meaning people mistake this matter gravely. They 
measure the comfort of which Leo XIII speaks by the ideas of 
the sensual world, than which nothing was farther from the 
wise Pontiff’s mind, and so come to exaggerated conclusions 
concerning wages and hours of labor, and the recreations neces- 
sary to comfort. The fact that, notwithstanding the complaint 
of high prices, there is hardly any retrenching of the enormous 
sums spent on ephemeral pleasures demands the most serious 
consideration. 

Frugality is impossible unless one determines exactly the ex- 
penditure on the necessaries of life. This expenditure is of two 
kinds, that for staples which last for a week, or a month, or 
even longer, such as flour, sugar, tea, coffee; and the daily ex- 
penditure for meat, vegetables, bread and milk. To estimate 
the former one must determine how long a sack of flour, a box 
of sugar, and so on, must last. We suspect that in many fami- 
lies which can least afford it, the old implements of housekeep- 
ing, the keys, the scales, the measure, have gone out of exist- 
ence, and that there is a consequent waste that can only be un- 
derstood by those who still stick to the old-fashioned economy. 
Having determined in a general way what this expenditure 
should be, one should turn to the daily expenditure, and with a 
little adjustment apportion the monthly expenditure for food 
between the two? 

A great enemy of domestic economy is the running account. 
If one goes to market with a sum of money that is not to be 
exceeded, but from which one is anxious to save, expenses will 
be kept down. If one buys on credit, the tendency is to spend 
daily a little more than one intended. When one sees something 
desirable one naturally wants to get it and ignores the small 
extravagances it involves. On the other hand, one who pays 
cash can buy more cheaply and more satisfactorily. Ready 
money always appeals to the tradesman who is expecting the 
collector to call at any moment. Another great advantage of 
the cash system is that it keeps one always beforehand with the 
world. One brings home his weekly or monthly pay. It is his, 
and he may determine just how he is to use it. If one has bills 
to pay, his wages belong to his creditors. A third advantage is 
that it opens the way to more saving. It is wonderful how un- 
dreamed-of economies manifest themselves. The money saved 
to-day is not to be spent to-morrow. Put it away, if it is only 
five cents, and you will be surprised to see at the end of the 
year how much it has amounted to. 

In apportioning one’s income, one must allow for clothing; 
and in this one should avoid the credit system as strictly as in 
the matter of food. The children must have new shoes and 
clothes at certain times. We know that perfectly well. These 
have not to be bought every month, nevertheless they should be 
provided for every month or every week, according to the way 
one receives his pay. Put the money along with the little sav- 
ings from the expenses of living, and when the buying has to be 
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done go out with your money, and the dealers will not let you 
go because you refuse to buy what is flimsy, what they virtually 
force upon those who buy on credit. You will get your money’s 
worth, and your expenditure will be less than you think. If you 
are not afraid to bargain, which no one with hard-earned money 
in hand should fear, you will come home with money still in 


your purse. We may say more on this subject hereafter. 
H. W. 


SCIENCE 
The Catholic Institute of Madrid 


This is the rather indefinite name of what has become a 
great industrial college. 
fine church and newly added machinery hall, mounted at great 
expense, it occupies nearly two blocks, separated by a cross 
street, and fronting on the wide boulevard Alberto Aguilera, 
in one of the best quarters of the city. It is the gift of a lady, 
who gave more than half a million dollars for its establish- 
ment. The original purpose was the foundation of an indus- 
trial school for workingmen, who would attend the classes at 
night, while their children would follow the course of instruc- 
tion during the day. But it soon developed so far beyond the 
original intention, that it became a great industrial institute, 
modeled on the more famous one of the Society of Jesus in 
Liége; and is actually the best college for electrical engineer- 
ing in Madrid, and probably in all Spain; so that industrial in- 
stitutions, even of the government, in Madrid and elsewhere, 
send hither their electrical instruments of measurement—vol- 
tameters, amperometers, etc.—to be tested and corrected. The 
machinery of the Institute is the best and most modern, from 
America, England, Germany, Belgium, etc. The students are 
very numerous, and their work altogether practical. Here they 
are seen in their dusty blouses, cutting, filing, constructing ; 
making wheels, springs, etc. The staff consists of Jesuits with 
laymen over the various sections. The. Director is Father 
Polavieja, the nephew of the famous general who over- 
whelmed the insurrection in the Philippines by fighting 55 
battles in 53 days. With the Director is associated, amongst 
others, Father Perez del Pulgar, of a similarly distinguished 
family. 

It will be interesting to state that a like institution is being 
planned for Manila (P. I.) in connection with the new edi- 
fices of the historic Ateneo, near the sea, in the district of 
Tondo. The Ateneo contains 1,300 students from all parts of 
the Philippines, and from the most prominent, as from the 
more insignificant Filipino families. Amongst the many boyish 
exaggerations, sometimes official, it was recently stated in an 
American review by a principal director of education in the 
Philippine Islands, that the Ateneo and the Dominican Uni- 
versity of St. Thomas, out of which chiefly proceeded the 
men to whom we have practically entrusted the administration 
of the Islands, afforded but little assistance in the work of 
civilizing the native people! 

The Institute of Madrid stands, curiously enough, on a part 
of the site of the Jesuit College of Nobles confiscated before 
the suppression of the society. On the rest stand government 
establishments, such as the headquarters and administration 
buildings of cavalry. It is very common throughout all Spain to 
find the confiscated buildings of the expelled Religious Orders 
turned into military and educational establishments of the 
government, which, in one century, expelled the Jesuits five 
times; and the other Orders, three. It seemed a convenient 
way of providing for the needs of an inefficient national ad- 
ministration. But, somehow, the Spanish soldier, once the 
best in Europe, has not kept up his reputation since he has 
been quartered in a convent. 

The Catholic Institute of Madrid is, also, the headquarters 


As it now stands finished with its. 








Here 


of the Jesuit staff of the well-known review, Razon y Fé. 
was the justly admired historian, Father Fita; but he has 
lately been made by the government Director of the National 
Academy of History, succeeding the recently deceased Menen- 
dez Pelayo, of, we may say, immortal memory. To occupy this 
post is considered one of the highest honors in Spain. 

Don José Canalejas, the confidential prime minister of the 
youthful King, has been preparing, slowly indeed, but deliber- 
ately, what is called a law of Associations, modeled on that 
by which Waldeck-Rousseau expelled the Religious Orders 
from France and seized their property. Perhaps he will suc- 
ceed. We trust the liberty-loving politicians will keep up the 
Catholic Institute on its present basis. 





A World in Upheaval 


One might, if he were so disposed, see about this time of the 
year after night has fallen on the world a star of marvellous 
splendor about 22 o’clock or, as they used to say in the good 
old times, at ten. It is high in the southern horizon. We know 
it as Jupiter, king or queen of the planets (1 don’t know 
which to say, and I leave that astronomical question to the 
grammarians). It is bulkier than all the other stars together 
in the solar procession. Its brilliancy, which is actually twenty 
times brighter than a star of the first magnitude, is like a peer- 
less carbuncle on the dark tresses of the night. What makes 
learned people excited about it just now is the astonishing 
upheaval which is going on across its surface. All the recent 
observers have remarked it. 

Under the telescope this immense Jovinian globe—twelve hun- 
dred times larger than the earth—seems to be girdled by a 
number of long whitish cinctures, parallel to its equator. They 
are nothing but vapory bands revolving with variable rapidity 
around the planet from the equator to the pole, and they are 
from year to year and from day to day changing incessantly in 
form, in aspect and even in color. As in Jupiter there is no 
change of seasons, and as perpetual spring abides there on 
account of the feeble inclination of its axis towards the 
ecliptic, and as also the distance from the sun is so vast, it is 
impossible to attribute all this to the influence of the great 
luminary. We are rather inclined to ascribe the disturbance 
to internal forces, and to infer that the surface of the planet 
is not yet solidified but fluid, with a fixed incandescent centre 
around which all these movements proceed. 

But never since astronomers began to study the planet have 
such extraordinary phenomena been perceived as those now 
displayed by the most mysterious part of it, namely the famous 
Red Spot. It is oval in form, extremely red and situated south 
of the Jovinian equator. It is 41,000 kilometers long and 14,000 
wide. What is the origin of the Spot? With all the blood 
that has been foolishly poured out on earth for mere trifles, 
possibly we might make a larger blotch than that on the sur- 
face of our earth. But the discoloration we are considering has 
another origin, and the fixity of the form inclines one to fancy 
that it represents or is a continent in process of formation, a 
sort of gigantic volcanic slag poured out on the surface of the 
planet and drifting onward like an ice-floe. Until recently it 
had a definite place, but for a year back there are enormous 
and unforeseen displacements in it, and the color is daily ad- 
vancing westward on the planet with an ever increasing rapid- 
ity. According to the most recent observations, those especial- 
ly of M. Philippe, its speed is rated at 100 kilometers a day. 
This continent equals in extent the surface of the entire earth, 
and its Jovicentric longitude has diminished by 50 degrees in 
some months. What are the causes of the colossal upheaval? 
To what cataclysms in its depths, to what phase in its evolu- 
tion does this correspond? It would be imprudent to venture 
on the slightest surmise. All that we can do is to watch the 
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planet carefully. Those who have only feeble telescopes will 
have the pleasure of seeing the great globe before them, ap- 
parently flattened out, and encircled by the satellites and mov- 
ing onward rapidly and unequally. Of these moons only four 
were known until recently; four more have been found, one of 
which has a diameter of only 30 kilometers. To look at the 
heavens is the oniy way to keep our eyes away from the mud 
»f earth, but I fear that very few people would be prompted 
to do so by any advice I might give them, for in spite of the 
Latin adage it is not true that a man naturally turns his gaze 
Ovid must have injured his neck in pretending that 
Cuas. NorDMAN, 
Astronomer of the Paris Observatory. 


skywards. 
such was the case. 


A. Demalon, 
fertilizers in 
these hy- 


works, according to M. 
soil 


The residue of 
in a recent paper, are profitably utilized as 
the North of France. Chemical analysis 
drates to contain fully 40 per cent. of sulphur and from one 
to three per cent. of nitrogen in the form of ammonia or its 
The efficiency of the manure is dependent upon the sul- 
This is gathered from the tests made in which flower of 
soil. Invariably the 


gas 


shows 


salts. 
phur. 
sulphur was incorporated with garden 
growth, both of roots and leaves, was stimulated. 

The National Physical Laboratory of England reports its 
indings on the liability of charcoal to undergo spontaneous 
‘ombustion. Flake charcoal, heated in currents of air varying 
from 5 to 62 cubic feet per minute for one cubic foot of charcoal, 
from 96 to 110 degrees Centigrade. 


ignited at temperatures 


Father Simon Sarasola, director of the new meterological in- 
stallation at Cienfuegos, Cuba, has just issued the first volume of 
the annals of the observatory. The volume is concerned with the 
description of the observatory building, the equipment and the 
working methods employed. It is stated that in weather fore- 
‘asting exceptional importance is attached to cloud observations. 
Storm signals issued by this observatory will have a special sig- 
nificance for captains plying between this port, the Caribbean Sea 
Panama. Fully half of the volume is devoted to the 
meteorological data of the year 1911. 


and 


PERSONAL 


the American Federation of Catholic Societies at their 
Kleventh Annual Convention in Louisville unanimously elected 
Hon. Charles I. Denechaud of New Orleans President to succeed 
Mr. Feeney of Brooklyn, who after a six years’ term decided to 
retire. As president of the Louisiana Federation, Mr. Denechaud 
has made that body one of the largest and most active in the or- 
ganization, and has been instrumental in writing much of the 
Federation platform on morals and social reform into the laws of 
the Staté and the municipality of New Orleans. He is a mem- 
ber of the New Orleans Catholic School Board, of the Holy Spirit 
Society, the Knights of Columbus, and the Alumni Sodality of 
the Jesuits’ College. He is chairman of the committee on law 
and on Social Reform and has a large legal practice. 

After the election of officers the convention approved of a separ- 
ate organization for women in alliance with the Federation, to 
ve known as The National League of Catholic Women. The 
Twelfth Annual Convention will meet at Milwaukee. 

Besides the president these officers were elected: vice-presi- 
dents, Thomas P. Flynn, Chicago; J. A. Collier, Shakopee, 
Minn.; Joseph Frey, New York; J. J. Hynes, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
James J. Regan, St. Paul, Minn.; Dr. Peter S. Ganz, Louisville; 
secretary, Anthony Matre, St. Louis; treasurer, F. W. Hecken- 
kamp, Jr., Quincy, Ill; marshal, J. W. West, Kansas City, Kan., 
ind color bearer, Chief Hollow Horn Bear, of the Sioux Reser- 
vation in South Dakota. 





OBITUARY 


At the advanced age of eighty-four years, Joseph Cardinal 
Samassa, Archbishop of Erlau, Hungary, died on August 20. 
He was born September 30, 1828, at Aranyos-Maroth, in the dis- 
trict of Bars, Hungary, and had been Archbishop of Erlau since 
December 11, 1905. 

At Constance died, August 17, in his eighty-first year, the Ger- 
man priest Father John Martin Schleyer, the inventor of Vola- 
piik. He was born at Oberlauda, in Baden, July 18, 1831, and 
had his first ideas of the new language as early as 1879. It was 
the first of the world-languages to receive extended recognition, 
_and in 1889 there were almost three hundred societies formed 
in various parts of the world for its study and propagation. 
That year, the date of the third international Volapiik Congress, 
likewise marked the beginning of the decline. Dissensions arose 
between the inventor and the Volapiik Academy, founded for the 
express purpose of securing permanence for the new medium of 
intercourse. As a consequence that absolute uniformity, which 
was essential for the success of such a language, was lost. 

The language itself, as originally formed by Father Schleyer, 
consisted of 1,300 root words, all reduced to monosyllables by 
a process which at times was rather arbitrary. Of these root 
words one-third were taken from the English, one-fourth from 
Latin and the Romance languages, one-fifth from German, and 
the remainder from various other tongues. Although English 
was therefore the basis of the language, its structure was never- 
theless characteristically German. 

The name of the language, Volapiik, is compounded from the 
two English words “world” and “speak.” Thus in the first of 
these vocables w is changed into the prevalent v. The r is 
dropped according to rule, and the genitive ending a is added. 
In the second part of the name we notice the application of the 
favorite method of introducing 4d, 6, ii, while all diphthongs are 
universally banished. The grammar, although apparently simple, 
is not without its elements of confusion, yet experience showed 
that the artificial language thus invented could be more easily 
acquired than one developed through the process of growth. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

On page 442 of America there is a short account of the deri- 
vation of the word “Des Moines.” On Father Marquette’s 
map, of which a fac-simile is attached to the French work, 
“Mission du Canada,” there is a river marked flowing from the 
west into the Mississippi, and quite up the river is a mark M, 
meaning to indicate an Indian village. The river is what is now 
called Des Moines River, and the name of the village is given as 
“Moingonena.” As the Illinois Indians, whom Father Mar- 
quette found at the triple village near the mouth of said river 
where it flows into the Mississippi, belonged to the great Algon- 
quin family of Indian tribes, the name no doubt is derived from 
the Illinois dialect, a dialect of said Algonquin or Algic family 
of languages, and most probably means the same as the Chip- 
pewa word Mainganag, wolves, the wolf being probably the 
totem of the Indians of the band settled at the village visited 
by Father Marquette. I doubt very much whether Moingona 
means a road or trail. The Chippewa word for trail is Mikana, 
and the Illinois word, no doubt, for trail or road, would more 
likely resemble Mikana than Moingona. However, I leave this 
my opinion to the consideration of the good Jesuit Fathers of 
Canada, who, I think, will be rather on my side than on that of 
the writer of the article in America. I simply mean to give 
what I think is the true derivation of the word Des Moines. 

Fr. Curysostom Verwyst, O.F.M. 

Bayfield, Wis., August 20. 








